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Greetings! 


To the membership of the A.T.A. heartiest New Year’s greet- 
ings, with the sincere hope for the betterment of conditions as 
affecting the cause of education during the ensuing year. Indeed, 
it is a matter of great felicitation that, in spite of the trying con- 
ditions, our membership has actually increased and the organiza- 
tion is in a good position to serve the best interests of its loyal 
membership. 

The present year will, no doubt, present many new and per- 
plexing problems that will test our strength. To these may we 
bring the same high courage and demonstrate the same high re- 
solve as has been manifest during the worst storm period of our 
existence and, to the true cause of ‘education, may we remain 


steadfast. 
—M. W. Brock, President. 
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Duplicator Compound... 


Simply melt and pour into tray, and you 
have a most efficient device enabling you 
to make up to 50 copies. 

24 Ib. tin 
1 Ib. tin 


(Albpostpaid) 


Dialogues, Plays, Entertainment 
in great variety. 
See My Catalogue No. 18 
For full description of these and many 


other lines of great interest to Teach- 
ers and Trustees. 


F. E. OSBORNE 


ALBERTA’S LARGEST SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE 
112 8th Avenue W. 


JUST ACOLD! 


But what will it lead 
to? Complications, per- 
haps, that will stop your 
earning power for weeks 
and automatically increase 
expenses. 


INSURE YOUR 
HEALTH 


with THE HOME today 
and be assured that your 
income will continue in 


the event of a sudden 
HEALTH, ACCIDENT, jjmess| THE COST IS 


UTOMOBILE, 
LATE GLASS, SURPRISINGLY LOW. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


Home Assurance Co. 


of Canada 


F. A. OGILVIE, President and General Manager 
Phone M3145 408 LANCASTER BUILDING 


BIRKS’ TROPHIES 


Because the winner of a trophy will treasure it 
for a lifetime, it is very important that especial 
care be taken in its selection. 


Birks’ selection of sterling silver and silver- 
plated trophies include all sports, such as Foot- 
ball, Tennis, Golf, Hockey, Baseball, Curling, 
Boxing, Bowling, etc. 


Orders for suitable medals with special designs 
in any sport or for any organization are ex- 
ecuted promptly. Sketches of special designs 
and quotations submitted to anyone interested. 


Catalogue of Trophies Medals and Prices 
sent on request. 


Henry Birks & Sons Limited 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 
BIRKS’ BUILDING 
814 8th Ave. West 


HEALTH... 


With your resolutions for a better 
year, give a thought to BETTER 
MILK if you wish to ascend the 
golden stairway of health. 


LIMITED 


Calgary, Alberta 
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ACME SCHOOL DISTRICT LOSES 


Supreme Court of Canada decides for Teacher 


News was received just before Christmas that 
the appeal of the Acme School District to the 
Supreme Court of Canada against the judgments 
of the Alberta Courts was dismissed ; four judges 
out of five so deciding. : 

The case arose from the new Legislation regard- 
ing the termination of contracts between Teachers 
and School Boards. (Section 157 of The School 
Act). The immediate question at issue was 
whether Section 157 applied in cases where the 
new form of agreement had not been entered in- 
to between Teacher and School Board: that is to 
say, whether or not the old agreement could be 
terminated by the Board after June 30, unless they 
had previously obtained the approval of an in- 
spector. ; 

The Acme School Board, allegedly acting on 
advice of the Department of Education, after be- 
ing cautioned by the Alliance, decided to take the 
advice of the Department and found to their cost, 
that they had “backed the wrong horse.” 

The following is a chronological record of the 
case. 

(1) School board wrote Teacher in July 1931 after 
he had left the district, notifying him of a meeting in 
accordance with Clause 6 of the contract to hear and 
discuss reasons for proposing to terminate. The letter 
expressed satisfaction with Teacher’s service and im- 
plied that financial stress necessitated negotiation of 
another agreement at a lower rate of salary. ; 

(2) Teacher found it impossible without suffering 
serious financial loss, to attend meeting on the date 
named and wrote the Board in a conciliatory spirit, 
courteously requesting postponement of the meeting 
for approximately one week. : 

(3) School Board did not postpone meeting and, to 
the surprise of Teacher, gave him 30 days’ notice and 
engaged another teacher in his stead. ; 

(4) Alliance “felt-out” the Department with the 
suggestion that since the Minister in his remarks when 
addressing the Legislature had stated that had the new 
Section (Section 157) been in effect the previous 
year, the numerous terminations which had taken place 
throughout the province to “cut” salaries would not 
have been possible—that he had implied his intention 
to have it apply in all cases; consequently the De- 
partment, through the Attorney General, should ex- 
ercise its privilege to take the matter of the interpreta- 
tion of the new Section to the Supreme Court of Al- 
berta, Appellate Division, and obtain a ruling there- 
from. This would have disposed of all uncertainty in 
the matter and avoided expense of legal action between 
Teachers and School Boards and its resulting hard 
feeling. Nothing was done by the Department, so a 
‘Test Case” on the question became imperative. 

(5) Action was entered in the Supreme Court by 
the Teacher against the Acme School Board claiming 
$880—damages for wrongful dismissal. The case was 
argued before Mr. Justice Ewing and decided in favour 
of the Teacher. 

(6) The Acme School Board appealed against Mr. 
Justice Ewing’s decision but the Alberta Supreme 


Court, Appellate Division, dismissed the appeal. 
(N.B. Counsel for the School Board gave the Court to under- 


stand that he was acting for the Attorney General’s De- 
partment on behalf of the School Board.) 


(7) In the closing hours of the last Session of the 
Legislature, during the period elapsing between the 
case being argued before the Alberta Appeal Court and 
their judgment being handed down, an amendment was 
introduced by the Minister of Education and passed, 
providing that Section 157 should not apply to agree- 
ments in effect before June 1, 1931, where Clause 6 
had not been deleted. 


(N.B. The significance of this amendment is apparent. The 
Teacher’s claim was that Section 157 did apply and, since 
his agreement was in effect before June Ist, 1931, it 
looked as though the Legislature was invoked in an en- 
deavor to prevent the Teacher succeeding in his action.) 

(8) Acme School Board made application to the Al- 
berta Appeal Court for permission to take the case to 
the Supreme Court of Canada. Leave to appeal was 
granted on the sole ground that the Court was unaware 
of the amendment referred to in (7). 

(9) Alliance, anxious to avoid expense to all parties 
by carrying the matter to Ottawa, offered on behalf 
of the Teacher to waive the dismissal of the School 
Board’s appeal by the Alberta Court of Appeal and 
have the matter re-argued before them in the light of 
the “intervention” amendment. School Board refused 
the advances of the Alliance and the Teacher and re- 
solutely ‘forged ahead” to Ottawa. The result as 
shown above made justifiable the gentle murmur of the 
Teacher and his supporters: “We should worry!” it 
sounds more modest and less exultant than “Told you 
so." 

There are one or two observations and queries 
which seem to be quite in order now. 

In the first place the Alliance did not support 
this particular teacher merely because a school 
board had “slipped up” on the technicalities. It 
was felt that the School Board had dealt with 
him very unjustly. Nobody could have question- 
ed their legal right to terminate the agreement 
during the month of June. The only “hint” to 
the teacher of anything likely to happen at all 
was a conversation between the Secretary-Treas- 
urer (not a member of the Board) and the Teach- 
er, just as the latter was leaving town for Edmon- 
ton. From present appearances the “slipping up” 
on technicalities was deliberate, the School Board 
allegedly having received advice as to procedure 
from the Department of Education. In the sec- 
ond place it is difficult to understand why the De- 
partment should give advice obviously contradict- 
ory to the Minister’s presumably expressed pur- 
pose when introducing the new Section 157 to the 
Legislature, that teachers’ agreements should not 
henceforth be terminated by School Boards ex- 
cept during the month of June without the ap- 
proval of an inspector; or, conversely, if the Min- 
ister had no intention of making the new amend- 
ment apply to old contracts also, why did not the 
new amendement definitely so express it by insert] 
ing, such words as “hereafter entered into’, as 
one of the Justices of the Supreme Court of Cana- 
da stated could have been done so easily? 

Who financed the Acme School Board? Did 
the Attorney General actually pay the School 
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Board’s costs—counsels’ fees etc—in their appeal 
to the Alberta Court? If they did, then why 
was not a similar treatment meted out to the 
Teacher, and his costs guaranteed ? 

Mr. Justice Ewing the Trial Judge, gave a judg- 
ment, so incisive and thorough that sound legal 
opinion would have seriously questioned the ad- 
visability of fighting the issue any further, right 
there. Then again, the Alberta Appeal Court 
were unanimous in sustaining the Trial Judge in 
every particular. Of course, the intervention of 
the Legislature without the knowledge of the 


Court did introduce a new point and the Appeal 
Court in accordance with the traditions of British 
Justice, having no power to reverse themselves, 
permitted the case to go before the highest trib- 
unal. But the new point seems to have been un- 
worthy of meriting any comment in any of the 
judgments of the Justices of the Supreme Court 
of Canada. 

Who if anybody was or is behind the Acme 
School Board? The Teacher and the Alliance 
would be interested to receive an answer. Per- 
haps the Acme ratepayers might like to know also. 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


The Courtesy of Dr. C. Sansom and Mr. G. F. Hollinshead, B.A., is acknowledged in editing this 
Department for the months of January, February and March, 1933. 





FORM OR CONTENT IN SENTENCE 
STRUCTURE, WHICH? 


M. E. Lazerte, Ph.D., 
Professor of Psychology and Education, 
University of Alberta 


Graduate students in one of my classes in edu- 
cational psychology recently gave a number of 
exercises in composition to pupils in grades III to 
VII. Two types of exercises were given. In the 
first the pupils were asked to tell whether a give- 
en group of words was a real sentence; in the 
second, they were asked to combine into one sen- 
tence the ideas given in two or three short sent- 
ences. 

It is difficult to gauge the degree to which 
“sentence sense” has been developed in pupils. 
Different exercises call for varying degrees of 
mastery of the “sentence sense” idea. Pupils may 
be able to recognize a sentence when they see or 
hear it; they may be able to express an idea in 
complete sentence form; they may be able to take 
ideas given them and express them correctly. In 
the first instance one tests recognition; in the 
second, facility in personally motivated expres- 
sion; in the third, ability to construct sentences 
conveying given ideas. In this third exercise the 
pupil is more conscious of his efforts, he must 
exercise better judgment, and he must meet ex- 
ternal, impersonal standards. 

Ability to recognize a sentence was tested by 
giving a list of complete and incomplete sentences 
and asking the pupils to mark those that were 
complete. The following sentences were given: 
1. Yesterday I was going over to Tim’s, 2 When 
my sister and I were playing doctor, 3. On 
Christmas morning just after I got up, 4. On 
Saturday my daddy made a slide, 5. When my 
mother was away, 6. When I was coming to 
school the snow was deep, 7. When I was over 
at my aunt’s two years ago, 8. My sister went 
with us, 9. And got it, 10. After school that 
time, 11. Last Summer was the first time I ever 
rode on a pony, 12. On Saturday I helped my 
mother. The scores made by pupils in the var- 
ious grades were: Grade II, 66%; Grade III, 
76% ; Grade IV, 87% Grade V, 83%; Grade VI, 
81%, and Grade VII, 96%. 

We note that in 66% of all the trials the grade 


II pupils were successful. This ability to recog-. 


nize a sentence develops rapidly. The process 
is rather elementary, and with it the fourth grade 
pupils are practically as efficient as are those of 
grade VII. 

After observing these first facts, one may ask, 
“What is the grade development in the second 
and third abilities named above?”. The develop- 
ment of the third ability is more readily tested 
than is that in free expression, and we, therefore, 
attempted to obtain data relating to it. Pupils 
in grades III to VII were asked to make one sent- 
ence out of these three sentences: (a) I fell on the 
ice, (b) I broke my ankle, and (c) I was skating 
at the time. 

One hundred and fifty-two answers were col- 
lected. Of these answers, one hundred and forty- 
two were in correct sentence form. Once more the 
pupils show that they have mastered the form as- 
pect of “‘sentence sense.” It is of equal interest to 
learn that only forty-three of these sentences were 
correctly designed to express the given ideas. 
There was seventy-nine different arrangements of 
the sentences, showing how widely different men- 
tal processes are in a subject where we permit 
individuality to develop. 

What do the data show concerning develop- 
ment from grade to grade? One very evident 
fact is that the sentences given by the grade VII 
pupils are not noticeably superior to those given 
by the pupils of grade IV. The following com- 
parison makes this clear: 

Frequency (%) 


Type of Answer Gr. IV Gr. VII 

Ideas (a) and (b) co-ordinate 

I sabi cae Ocak 41 34 
Idea (b) taken as major ........W..... 1 0 
Idea (c) taken as major .......................... 15 50 
Ideas (a), (b) and (c) all 

I iia si cla eile 11 9 
Sentences in which both “when” 

and “at the time” appeared........... 18 28 


The results do not indicate much growth in 
language usage between grades IV and VII. For 
three years’ practice there does not appear to be 
an encouraging increase in ability to express lang- 
uage relationships. Grade-VII pupils should be 
mature enough to make improvement possible. 
We assume the ability in Geography and in His- 
tory ; we demand it in Arithmetic. 

A similar task was given to two hundred and 


one FO 
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twenty-three pupils of grades II to VII inclusive. 
The sentences used were: (a) I caught a fish, (b) 
I caught it at Big Lake, and (c) The fish was thir- 
ty inches long. Again the grade IV score of 50% 
correct responses exactly equalled the grade VII 


score. Thirty-four per cent of the grade IV pupils » 


gave other sentences that had considerable merit, 
paralleling sixteen percent of grade VII answers 
of equal worth. 

One more illustration will be given of the nature 
of the development from grade to grade. Pupils 
of the grades referred to above were asked to 
make one sentence out of these two sentences, “I 
lost my gold pen’’, and “Mother gave me the pen.” 
Forty-two grade IV pupils and forty-seven grade 
VII pupils gave answers. The frequencies of the 
most common answers are given below: 

Frequency (%) 


Type of Answer Gr. IV Gr. VII 

I lost the gold pen that 

mether gave me). Pee ti aig 
I lost the gold pen mother 

IS fies tRS cies lesiikcatcnble dis 21 21 
I lost my gold pen that 

WMGENSH WAVE INO d) oii ccc 21 12 
I lost my gold pen which 

PERO UIRGR VO TC Si oi ois ccccestasctasi 2 27 
Two co-odinate ClAUSeSs nn... 10 2 


The grade IV pupils show a greater tendency 
to use the compound sentence. In the first two 
responses the idea of ownership expressed by 
“my” and “me” has not been repeated as in the 
third and fourth types. The grade IV pupils 
have used better judgment here than have the 
grade VII pupils. 

What do we infer from the data above? We 
do not attach much importance to the specific per- 
centages given because the groups are small. 
There are three reports, however, and the results 
are confirmatory. Only one inference need be 
made, namely, that the grade VII pupils show 
Jittle if any superiority over those of grade IV in 
the ability to express given ideas clearly in writ- 
ten language. 

We postpone the teaching of formal Grammar 
because the naming of nouns, adverbs and con- 
junctions, and the intensive analysis that featured 
the subject did not in the past produce improve- 
ments in language usage. Children in the inter- 
mediate grades cannot be expected to use analy- 
tical methods. Have we, in dropping the formal 
study of sentence structure, ceased also to inter- 
est ourselves in the functional use of language? 
Are we so absorbed in marking errors in sentence 
form, punctuation, capitalization, and so forth, 
that we do not take time to train children in the 
exact expression of ideas? Could we assist pupils 
in acquiring greater facility in exact expression? 
Practice counts for little or nothing if exercises 
are not meaningful and motivated. Can the 
pupils be made conscious of our problem? Can 
we develop an interest in this type of study? Are 
pupils not able to discriminate between the major 
and the subordinate ideas in a sentence? Can 
they not be trained to write sentences in which 
relative values are maintained? Grade VII 
pupils are not noticeably superior to those of grade 
IV, and there is so little difference from grade to 
grade, even at high school levels, that candidates 
are able to secure credits for composition courses 
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to which they have devoted little if any attention. 

The classroom teacher would not attempt to 
train pupils in clear expression by using the more 
or less artificial methods that we have used here 
in testing. A more natural method is at hand. 
The daily exercises record each pupil’s success in 
expressing his own ideas. Success here is the real 
measure of progress. We are stressing the abil- 
ity to express clearly and concisely what one has 
to say. Growth in this ability is probably most 
rapid when the pupil is given specific training, 
when he has ideal of accuracy guiding his efforts, 
and when, in terms of the standards which he 
knows, he is mildly critical of his written langu- 
age. 

If this investigation were extended, using the 
same procedure with sentences that did not re- 
veal so clearly their interconnections, one might 
find a greater difference between the standings 
of grade IV and grade VII pupils. There are 
levels of difficulty in the task here studied. The 
above report is concerned with only the easier 
tasks. The ability to combine relatively indepen- 
dent ideas into one sentence would doubtless show 
a very different development from grade to grade. 


—_p> THE DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATIONAL 


RESEARCH 


Condensed from an Essay Given Before 
The Educational Progress Club of Calgary 
By Messrs. P. R. Brecken, W. E. Frame, 
and M. L. Watts 


The progress of educational research in this 
century is the logical result of the impact of sci- 
ence on educational practice. By this we do not 
mean that the particular form which the research 
has taken was evitable, but that some scientific 
form had necessarily to arise as the next link in 
the concatenation of educational events. 

The form it happened to take was that of or- 
ganized research in city school systems under the 
guidance of a department known generally as a 
Bureau of Research. . Chapman in his “Organized 
Research in Education” defines a bureau of edu- 
cational research or its equivalent as a “special 
corporation or definitely created subdivision of a 
school system, teacher-training institution, uni- 
versity, or state education department, organ- 
ized for the purpose, first, of exercising functions 
of reference or investigation; second, of organiz- 
ing and directing the investigational activities of 
others; or third of serving both of these purposes.” 

Such a type of bureau has become established 
in more than one hundred cities of the United 
States. One of the first of these was in the city 
of Detroit, Michigan, and it might best illustrate 
the development of these research bureaus to fol- 
low through in some detail the organization of 
this one in Detroit. 

The event immediately antecedent to the estab- 
lishing of bureaus of research is connected with 
the name of S. A. Courtis. Courtis invented a 
series of tests for measuring speed and accuracy 
in the four fundamental operations in Arithmetic. 
To establish norms for his tests he obtained per- 
mission to test all children in the Detroit school 
system. He published his results in 1911. 

The findings were remarkably valid. Thought- 
ful educators now saw that a new instrument of 
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measurement had been produced which would en- 
able them to procure more accurate facts about 
their school system than had ever been possible 
before. It was a measure not only of achievement 
but also one that would aid in inter-school and 
inter-city comparison. Courtis experimented ex- 
tensively during the period 1910-1914 and not 
only convinced the superintendent of the validity 
of his new method but also exposed the ineffic- 
iency of the existing system. The results like- 
wise showed that the tests in the hands of the 
teachers were an aid tu teaching. 

The Department of Educational Research was 
established in 1914 with Courtis as Supervisor. 
Its scope was described under the four heads, 
standardization, research, statistics, and library 
and reference service. 

The Bureau was successful and in the words of 
Courtis, quoted by Chapman, its development was 
as follows: ‘‘The chief product of the first few 
years of the Bureau was the development of me- 
thods of testing, scoring, tabulating, and report- 
ing the results of the city-wide tests that were 
easily understandable by average teachers and 
practical to handle on a large scale. 

“In time the relation of the results of testing 
work to the construction of courses of study came 
to be recognized, and finally a Supervisory Coun- 
cil was organized under the chairmanship of the 
Director of Educational Research (The Supervis- 
or had been given this title in 1919) with the 
title of Director of Instruction. In 1920 the Di- 
rector of Instruction was also made Dean of the 
Detroit Teachers’ College, thus bringing the three 
essential elements together in one department— 
research, which means the efficiency of teaching 
and locates points in need of improvement; sup- 
ervision, which, by experimentation, develops new 
courses of study and better methods of teaching; 
and teacher training, which puts the new courses 
of study and new methods of teaching into effect.” 

Subsequently the Director was given the title 
of Assistant Superintendent in charge of adminis- 
trative research. Responsible to him were four 
Assistant Directors of Research, each dealing with 
a special field : instructional research, special edu- 
cation, statistics and reference, and educational 
experimentation. More recently still the Assist- 
ant Director in charge of statistics and reference 
has been made responsible to the Assistant Super- 
intendent in charge of Finance and the other 
three departments to the Deputy Superintendent. 

To recapitulate : in Detroit we now have a school 
system under the controi of a Superintendent of 
Schools. Under him is a Deputy Superintendent; 
and responsibile to the Deputy Superintendent are 
the Director of International Research, the Direct- 
or of Special Education, and the Director of Edu- 
cational Experimentation. The Director of the 
Bureau of Statistics and Publications is respon- 
sible to the Assistant Superintendent in charge 
of Finance. 

Detroit was not the first city to establish a De- 
partment of Research. Baltimore established a 
Bureau of Statistics in 1912 which later develop- 
ed into a research bureau. In 1913 as the Detroit 
Bureau was being organized four other bureaus 
were set up — Rochester, N.Y., New York City, 
University of Oklahoma, Indiana University. As 
will be noted the last two bureaus were establish- 
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ed in connection with universities and will be de- 
scribed later. The two city bureaus, although 
officially organized before that of Detroit, do not 
illustrate the origin and development of the idea 
of Bureau of Research as well as Detroit. New 
York was unsuccessful for a number of years be- 
cause the teachers and the superintendent con- 
sidered it a department of espionage. Rochester 
Bureau was established under the heading Bureau 
of School Efficiency and although it is a typical 
research bureau it does not indicate the line of 
development as well as Detroit. 

Since 1913 the average number of bureaus est- 
ablished per year has been seven. The curve 
showing the number of bureaus established an- 
nualy rises‘until 1921 and 1922 and from then on 
declines. Today according to Chapman there are 
over one hundred active educational bureaus of 
research. Chapman admits that his list of bureaus 
is not complete but the number he has been un- 
able to locate must be very small. 

Of the total number of bureaus approximately 
65 belong to city school systems. Chapman has 
studied these bureaus carefully and has procured 
much accurate information about them. In his 
concluding chapter he describes the typical city 
bureau as fo!lows: ‘‘The typical bureau of research 
in city-school systems was established in 1920; it 
has a staff of four persons: a director, an assistant 
a general clerical helper, and a psychologist, if the 
director is not a psychologist himself. The direct- 
or received a Bachelor’s degree thirteen years ago, 
and since that time he has procured the Master’s 
degree. He receives a salary of $4,150. For 
1925-26 he had a salary budget of $7,800 and an 
operating budget of $1,500. In the list of func- 
tions the director of the median city bureau check- 
ed the following items: achievement testing; 
school finance other than budgeting; curriculum 
revision; experimental study of curricular and in- 
structional problems; educational guidance; men- 
tal testing; psychological clinic; supervision of 
special classes; training teachers for special test- 
ing work; surveys and special investigations; clas- 
sification of pupils; devising record and report 
forms; experimental study of special problems re- 
lating to administration. (100 per cent of the 
cities use the achievement tests; 93 per cent. use 
mental tests; and 86 per cent. classify pupils ac- 
cording to these tests.) 

“During the year ended June 30, 1925, this 
bureau engaged in the study of seven distinct 
projects four of which were special problems of 
research, and three were routine studies or serv- 
ices. The bureau is reponsible to the superintend- 
ent of schools. It is expected to reeommend polic- 
ies, and it has a limited amount of responsibility 
for the execution of approved policies.” 

Elsewhere he states that there is no close re- 
lationship between the number of workers in the 
research bureau and the size of the city. 

The two university bureaus mentioned above 
were brought into being really through the work 
of Courtis in much the same manner as was the 
bureau at Detroit. Subsequently about twenty 
universities have established bureaus of education- 
al research. According to Chapman: “The typi- 
cal university bureau was established in 1922. It 
has a staff of five persons, a director on part time 
a full-time assistant director, a general assistant, 
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a statistical assistant, and a general clerk-steno- 
grapher. The director received his Bachelor’s 
degree eighteen years ago and since then, his doc- 
torate. His salary is $4,750. During 1925-26 


his bureau had an operating budget of $1,083 and 


a salary appropriation of $4,833.” 

Eleven general functions were checked by the 
median university bureau. These were as follows: 
giving mental and achievement tests ; studying cur- 
ricular and instructional problems; making sur- 
veys and special investigations; classifying pupils; 
devising records and report forms; studying pro- 
blems of administration; guiding the research 
studies of students; constructing tests; giving edu- 
cational information; caring for problems of stu- 
dent personnel; and providing teaching service. 

During 1925 this bureau worked on six differ- 
ent projects, of which four might be called re- 
search problems, ‘and two routine problems. 

In conclusion the functions of American bureaus 
of educational research may be summed up as 
follows: 

1. The work of these research bureaus partially 
co-ordinated by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation at Washington and the Research Division 


of the National Educational Association greatly 
helps to prevent duplication in research. 

2. The stimulus and inspiration they provide 
for scientific work in education. 

3. The increased efficiency that results from the 
adoption of scientific methods. Calgary’s yearly 
educational budget for example, is over a million 
dollars. A small bureau would cost $7,500 a 
year—about one-half of one percent. The adop- 
tion of scientific methods would mean a great sav- 
ing to individuals and to the city by reducing the 
number of repeaters and accelerating pupils who 
would otherwise require longer for their course. 

4. The help they provide for the solution of the 
problems of individual differences among pupils. 

5. The lining up of education with the other 
sciences, thus increasing the efficiency of the 
teacher and raising the status of the educational 
profession. 

6. The fostering and promoting of new move- 
ments in education, such as that for vocational 
guidance and counselling, which has recently been 
so successfully introduced in Providence, R.L., 
Baltimore, Md., and other places. 


Che World Outside 


Current Events’ Committee 


Miss ANNIE CAMPBELL 


J. D. Fercuson, M.A., Director 
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INTERNATIONAL ACTION—THE 
DEPRESSION 


Below are excerpts from a summary by Andrew 
McFadyean, under the above caption, wherein he 
gives some preliminaries to the World Economic 
Conference in the September number of Interde- 
pendence. 

“In 1927, the International Economic Confer- 
ence, convened by the League of Nations, declares 
that the time has come to put an end to the 
increase in tariffs, and to move in the opposite 
direction.” 

In October, 1931, the Economic Committee of 
the League stated in part: “It must not be for- 
gotten that confidence cannot be restored until all 
uncertainty has been dispelled as to the solution 
of important international problems which are not 
all of an economic character. 

“‘When that times comes, states will have to be 
reminded that lasting prosperity can only be es- 
tablished on the basis of greater freedom of cir- 
culation of goods, capital and services than the 
world—and especially Europe—has known since 
the war. 

“There is little doubt that the present crisis 
would not have been so acute as it is if govern- 
ments could have pursued a policy of conformity 
with this doctrine.” 

In March, 1932, the Financial Committee of 
the League of Nations declared “that the trade of 
the world was being submitted to a progressive 
strangulation.” 

“In April, 1932, the International Labor Con- 
ference received the annual report of the late 
Albert Thomas, and adopted its resolution on the 
world economic crisis since described as ‘a closely 


articulated program of world economic recon- 
struction’.” 

Space forbids the resolution in full, -but selec- 
tions from suggestions are: 

1. “That government delegates duly author- 
ized to that effect should as soon as possible be 
given instructions to draw up a list of big inter- 
national works for economic equipment and for 
national works on a large scale calculated to en- 
courage the general development of the economic 
situation of the countries concerned to make the 
necessary financial arrangements therefor and to 
have them put.in hand without delay.” 

2. “That, in order to help in securing a final 
settlement in harmony with the general interests 
of world economy—a settlement the necessity of 
which is of ever-increasing urgency—the League 
of Nations and the International Labor Organiza- 
tion should be invited to the forthcoming confer- 
ence which is to meet at Lausanne to settle the 
problem of reparations and other international 
political debts.” 

3. “That states should take joint action to settle 
the general problems of currency and credit and 
to lay the foundations for an international mone- 
tary system possessing the necesary qualities of 
stability.” 

4. “That the problems of production and inter- 
national trade should be examined by govern- 
ments in collaboration with delegates from the 
most representative organizations of employers 
and workers in each country, for the purpose of 
concluding, in a severely practical spirit, such 
international conventions and still ensure the re- 
sumption of economic activity on the basis of 
broad concerted plans, taking into consideration 
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the gradual and systematic increase in the con- 
sumption of the masses, and the co-ordinated ex- 
tension of international trade.” 

“The Conference also requests that whereas 
among the public works proposed, public health 
works have the advantage of increasing the wel- 
fare of populations and raising their standard of 
living, the governing body should instruct the In- 
ternational Labor Office to request the govern- 
ments concerned to place upon their program of 
public works intended to diminish unemployment, 
public health works, and, in particular, hydraulic 
works, water supply, abolition of unhealthy con- 
ditions, construction of workers’ dwellings and 
electricfication of rural districts.” 

“In June, 1932, the Economic Committee of the 
League of Nations again called the attention of 
the world to the situation then existing, and de- 
clared ‘that the value of international trade was 
at that time but one half or perhaps less than it 
was the first quarter of 1929’.” 

“Barely four months have elapsed since the last 
report of the Economic Committee, and already 
the fears. which it expressed at that time have 
been confirmed and even exceeded by events.” 

In June, 1932, the League published the final 
report of the Gold Delegation. It declared, in 
part: ‘There never can be any hope of establish- 
ing a monetary system that will function smoothly 
and efficiently in the promotion of economic co- 
operation between the nations until the nations 
are prepared to co-operate... We desire to record 
our conviction that without some measure of pol- 
itical settlement leading to renewed confidence in 
international economic and financial relations, 
there can be no secure basis for the restoration 
and improvement of world trade and finance.” 

In July, 1932, the Lausanne Conference out- 
lines a program for the consideration of a world 
Economic Conference and suggests committees of 
experts to make a preliminary examination of the 
questions to be considered at the Conference. Mr. 
H. B. Butler, the new Director of the International 
Labor Office, pointed out that the program of the 
World Economic and Financial Conference 
covered the principal questions raised in the reso- 
lution adopted by the International Labor Con- 
ference in April and emphasized the desirability 
of definitely providing for the collaboration of the 
International Labor Office in making preparations. 
“There existed,” he said, “a powerful body of 
opinion among those most severely affected by 
the crisis in favor of the remedial measures con- 
templated by the International Labor Organiza- 
tion and the World Conference might suffer some 
prejudice if no opportunity were given for the 
expression of that opinion in connection with 
preparations for it. The governing body of the 
International Labor Office had foreseen the possi- 
bility of the convening of an Economic Conference 
and at its last meeting appointed a delegation of 
three persons to give the Conference any assistance 
that might be required of them. 

“In August, as a result of a formal request from 
the delegate of the Government of Italy, it was 
decided to call a special meeting of the governing 
body on September 21st, to consider the calling of 
a special session of the International Labor Con- 
ference, before the World Economic Conference 
is convened to draw up proposals which could be 
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put a immediate operation as regards hours of 
work.” 

The delegate from Italy declared, in part: 
“Under pressure of the crisis the redistribution of 
labor on the different national markets is effected 
to a large extent by legislative measures of labor 
agreements. This redistribution, which is carried 
out, is haphazard, and is therefore not so effective 
as it should be, and can only be ensured by inter- 
national agreements which would guarantee the 
industries of each country against foreign com- 
petition and would thus, by forming a solution to 
the crisis and a permanent improvement in the 
standard of living, lead to the only practical result, 
namely, a decrease in the hours of work without 
a consequent decrease in the standard of living 
of the masses. It is for this reason that inter- 
national action is of immediate necessity. It is 
necessary to lay down immediately a uniform 
international scale, which even though only ap- 
proximate for the moment, would allow the re- 
duction of working hours as a means of combat- 
ting unemployment, and in general as a means of 
re-absorbing a part of the unemployed in the 
machinery of production.” 

“In August, the Secretariat of the League pub- 
lished the first World Economic Survey, hence- 
forth expected to be issued annually.” 

P. W. Martin in, The International Labor Review, 
published by the International Labor Office, makes 
an analysis of the resolution adopted by this In- 
ternational Labor Conference. He says, in part: 
“By means of a special financing of public works 
it aims at increasing the volume of buying—the 
fundamental condition of any improvement in the 
economic situation. By insisting on monetary 
stability it provides for the essential measure 
which must accompany any such increase in the 
volume of buying, viz.: adequate safeguards 
against undesirable price inflation. By laying 
down that the achievement of monetary stability 
must be international in scope it makes the neces- 
sary basic provision for the achievement of ex- 
change stability. Finally, by drawing attention 
to the need for monetary measures, the adoption 
of which would be facilitated by the monetary 
measures already considered, it opens the way to 
international action for adjusting production to 
consumption and removing the barriers to inter- 
national trade.” 

Mr. Martin declares that as matters stand, re- 
vival of trade, a resumption of business, depends, 
in the main, on a revival of confidence and future 
good working is wholly conditional upon con- 
fidence being sustained : 

“Judged from a purely economic standpoint, this 
is far from being a desirable position. From the 
social aspect it is altogether untenable. Satisfac- 
tory conditions of life and labor cannot be based on 
a system in which the making of goods to meet the 
human needs is determined by the chance con- 
tinuance of a feeling of optimism — failing con- 
fidence, leading to a decline in production, de- 
clining production leading to reduced demand, re- 
duced demand justifying the failing confidence 
and diminishing it still further: and so on in- 
definitely unless and until! some fortunate accident 
comes to initiate the process of recovery. And in 
the meantime goods that could be made are not 
being made; claims for higher standards of living 
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and better conditions of labor technically justifi- 
able, can nevertheless not be granted, and bitter- 
ness and animosity between nations and between 
classes are everywhere deepened and spread. For 
the irrational forces which at present control busi- 
ness activity, the International Labor Office reso- 
lution proposes to substitute a process better 
adapted to modern conditions: conscious adjust- 
ment of the volume of buying so as to provide an 
adequate outlet for the whole product of industry, 
no matter how large that product may be. And 
in making this proposal it goes to the root of the 
present crisis.” 

“By resolution, the Council of the League of 
Nations, has referred the resolution of the Inter- 
national Labor Conference to the forthcoming 
Assembly for discussion.” 


CASTOR CONVENTION 

The teachers in and around Castor held a very successful 
convention at Castor on November 9thand 10th. 95 teach- 
ers were present. The teachers were welcomed by the Mayor 
of the town and Dr. Corbett for the Castor School Board, 
following which convention committees were struck. 

The programme incduded a paper on “The New Science 
Text’”’—(Hilton) by Mr. Clarke; an address by Miss Pearson 
of Castor on “Primary Arithmetic’’; a paper on “Geography” 
by Mr. Estabrook of Consort and one on “Art in Intermed- 
iate Grades” by Miss Twomey of the Camrose Normal 
School; “History, Grades VIII and IX’, by J. W. James; 
“Reading’’, Grades III and IV, Miss M. McFillen; ‘‘Composi- 
tion, Grades VI, VII, and VIII”, Miss L. Adcock; “Fractions, 
Grades V and VI”, F. J. Milaney, and “Geometry, Grade 
IX”, Ross Annett. 

A very successful banquet was also held on the first even- 
ing of the convention at which about a hundred and ten 
persons were present. The speakers included Mr. Gilchrist, 
President, G. N. Johnson, M.L.A., Inspector W. E. Frame, 
M.A., Inspector W. J. McLean, B.A., Mr. Brennan, Father 
O’Halloran, Dr. McPherson, C. F. Pals, H. D. Ainlay, B.A., 
and W. Ford. 

Pleasing musical numbers were rendered by Miss Bailey 
and Mr. Clarke, assisted by Mrs. Corbett at the piano. 

From time to time the local orchestra led community 
singing under the direction of R. M. Spratt. 

The speech given by Inspector W. J. McLean at the ban- 
quet, on the “Olympic Games” which he attended this past 
summer, was one of the high lights of the convention, and 
was greatly enjoyed not only by the teachers but by many 
old timers of Castor. 

A theatre party concluded the evening’s entertainment. 

On the evening of the second day a rare treat was pro- 
vided for the teachers and people of Castor, in the dramatic 
reading recital by Miss Theresa Siegal, of Calgary. 

Pleasing variety was supplied with musical numbers by 
Miss Bailey, assisted by Mrs. Corbett at the piano; also by 
Miss Colley’s primary class. 

The dance in the Pekin Hall to excellent music provided 
by Mather’s orchestra was a suitabel conclusion to the two 
days programme of intellectual and recreational entertain- 
ment. 

Many resolutions were passed and forwarded to the de- 
partment among them the following: 

“WHEREAS: the present courses in History in Grades V, 
VI and VII are much duplicated; and 

WHEREAS: they are not fulfilling expectations; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That teachers in con- 
vention assembled strongly insist on these courses being re- 
vised.” 

“BE IT RESOLVED: That the teachers in convention as- 
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sembled request the Department of Education to authorize 
‘Number Highways’ as a text for pupils.” 

“RESOLVED: That some text book in History be author- 
ized by the Department of Education for Grades IV, V and 
VE” 

“RESOLVED: That the Department of Education be re- 
quested to mark Grade VIII, [IX and X Examination Papers 
and that the prescribed fee be reduced.” 

“RESOLVED: That the teachers in convention assembled 
continue to press the Government for action towards adopt- 
ing a suitable pension scheme.” 

“RESOLVED: That the teachers in this convention at 
Castor request the Government to proclaim the New School 
Act regarding teachers’ contracts.” 


EDMONTON CITY SICK PAY REGULATIONS 


The new regulations covering the payments for 
absence due to sickness, disability, or accident 
have been adopted by the Edmonton Public School 
Board. These regulations are effective as from 
September 1, 1932, and will replace those previ- 
ously in force. 

The following examples are given in applica- 
tion of the new regulations :-— 

Example “A”—Former allowance 60 days. 
Teacher commenced September 1, 1912. 
Completed 20 years service—20x4 = 80 Days 
Sick-leave in excess of 20 days in 

CE niece = 0 Days 


Accumulated increment, Septem- 
ber 1, 1932 which is available 
as required for absence due to 


pe 80 Days 
Statutory allowance as per Act, 
available 2 days per conpleted 
month of current contract year. 20 Days 
TOTAL 100 Days 


Example “B”—Former allowance 60 days. 
Teacher commenced September 1, 1912. 
Completed 20 years service—20x4 = 80 Days 
Sick-leave in excess of 20 days in 

any one year— 


5 in 1917; 30 in 1923_............... = 35 Days 

Accumulated increment, Septem- 
SONI Ta BEI ch:ncisdecasechveypeclepveiomecselaonioneien 45 Days 
Statutory allowance as per Act 20 Days 
TOTAL 65 Days 


Example “C’’—Former allowance 60 days. 
Teacher commenced September 1, 1912. 
Completed 20 years service—20x4 = 80 Days 
Sick-leave in excess of 20 days in 

any one year— 
5 in 1917; 30 in 123; 20 in 1926 = 55 Days 


Accumulated increment Septem- 


eon, eee 25 Days 
But under provision of Clause 2-° 
(d) this is not to be less than 
under former plan 2.0... ccc = 40 Days 
Statutory allowance as per Act...... 20 Days 
TOTAL 60 Days 
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Editorial 





FROM SINAI’S HEIGHTS 


T WAS reported from various sources to our of- 

fice that Mr. G. A. Forster, U.F.A. member of 
the Legislature for Hand Hills had created a flut- 
ter among the teachers assembled at the recent 
Hanna Inspectorate Convention, by insinuating in 
his speech that: 


Teachers should beware of their organization and its 
methods because he doubted whether the organization 
was working in the best interests of the teachers. 

also 
That there was an agent present at the convention to 
relieve them of their dollars in the form of A.T.A. fees. 


N ORDER to obtain either the confirmation or 
denial of the alleged shabby insinuations, the 
General Secretary wrote Mr. Forster by register- 
ed mail, pointing out that our information led us 
to believe that the alleged insinuations had been 
made without one single example being cited in 
regard to such alleged methods referred to, and 
also that they were made in the absence of any 
accredited representative competent to deal with 
such matters. 
R. FORSTER’S reply, stripped of all its trim- 
mings, actually confirms the information re- 
ceived by our office. He denies there was no ac- 
credited representative of the A.T.A. at the con- 
vention but he weakly represents: “I was given to 


understand that a local representative was present 
during the whole convention.’’ Presumably, there- 
fore, after due enquiry proving that only a local 
representative was present it was considered fairly 
safe to administer to the A.T.A. what was regard- 
ed by many present as a “swipe with a dishclout.” 
A considerable portion of Mr. Forster’s letter to 
us is devoted to explaining the delay in reply to 
ours, due he says to the letter being sent by reg- 
istered mail which, he says, did not “gain” any 
additional respect (We presume he means ‘“‘Win’”’ 
—for us, from him). Why, oh Why this most un- 
kindest cut of all? Since when has the use of His 
Majesty’s Registered Mail to check certain and 
speedy delivery, been regarded as disastrous to the 
respectability of the sender? 

HATEVER Mr. Forster thinks as an individ- 

ual is no great concern of ours: he is at lib- 
erty to imagine that the teachers of the Hanna In- 
spectorate—of the whole Province of Alberta— 
regard him as a prophet of Israel; he is quite at 
liberty to hold the opinion that the teachers are 
too immature, too unschooled in world affairs and 
in their own professional affairs to be competent 
to decide how their own organization should func- 
tion and what methods they should adopt and 
how proceed, through their own elected represent- 
atives, to implement their policies. But when Mr. 
Forster appears as a member of the Legislative 
Assembly of the Province of Alberta, bearing the 
U. F. A. standard, it is another matter altogether: 
it involves others than the mere Mr. Forster—for 
instance, the Farmer Party and the U.F.A. There- 
fore, with every respect for his exalted position, 
we submit that his Hanna effort was, to say the 
least, an emanation of poor judgment and worse 
taste. Mr. Forster may disagree with the moral 
of the fable of ‘“‘The Man and the Donkey” where, 
on the way to market, the donkey’s owner tried 
to please everybody he met, pleased nobody and 
lost his donkey into the bargain. But we suggest 
that the teachers of Alberta do not intend like- 
wise to lose their cause by turning to every “wind” 
that blows: they have an idea that teachers 
know their own business best and that their own 
chosen ones should be left to lead them through 
the wilderness. They think also, that the same 
principle should apply with respect to the farmers, 
trades unionists, doctors, lawyers, dentists or any 
other organized group. This Mount Sinai “stuff” 
to teachers from non-teachers should be regarded 
in the same light by teachers as would similar 
self-assumed pontifical utterances to farmers from 
non-farmers, doctors from non-doctors, etc., by the 
group concerned. If any teacher could be found 
with suffiicient audacity to so uninvitingly patron- 
ize another organized group, we do not hesitate 
to say his course of action would be unworthy of 
a loyal member of the teaching profession and the 
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presumptions one would merit castigation by his 
colleagues. Nor would any sensible member of 
his organization attempt to defend it. It would 
be indefensible. 


F COURSE it would be easiest to treat this . 


matter merely as an example of supine med- 
iocrity, but when one considers that Mr. Forster 
has had eleven years training in the valuation of 
words—eleven years in the Legislature—one can 
hardly assume otherwise than that he spoke and 
wrote with care. If this be a correct assumption, 
then it follows logically that this representative 
of a great and dignified organization said what 
he did at a time and place where his words might 
be calculated by any thinking individual to do the 
most harm to a brother organization. 
“6 HOM the Gods would destroy, they first 
make mad” (i.e. stupid). The most effec- 
tive way of inducing ‘‘madness” amongst mem- 
bers of organizations is to expose them to the 
sunshine of paternal smiles and honeyed phrases 
of concern for their welfare; to “kid” the mem- 
bers into believing that their best friends, their 
own chosen leaders, are their bitterest enemies, 
and their worst enemies their particular friends; 
to lull them into a sense of apathy and security 
by feeding them plenty of mush, such as: “I have 
every respect for your organization and the work 
they are carrying on and I wish them success, 
etc., but ....” Just the old, old, stereotyped 
method of “butting” a cause with “butts”, so 
familiar to every worker in the cause of organ- 
ization since organizations first commenced to 
travail. No doubt “butts” of like nature have 
“butted” the Honourable Member’s own organ- 
ization. Goats in lamb’s clothing which ‘butt’ 
when the unwary, unsuspecting subject’s back is 
turned are not true friends of the victim although, 
may be, they are not quite so dangerous as genu- 
ine, untamed “wolves in lambs’ clothing.” 


ODE TO A BEGINNER 


Little Beginner, just six years old, 
Ready to start on your journey so bold, 
Yours has been such a happy life 

Not any suffering, not any strife. 


Mother and Daddy and pictures ‘bright, 

Stories at bedtime and morning’s pure light— 
These were the things that were life to you 

But now you must start on this long journey too. 


Could you but keep all that faith and trust, 
And innocent be of the greed and the lust, 

If the world would but cradle you gently too, 
Joy would be yours all your life through. 


School will soon change you, Oh Six-Years-Old, 

But whatever you learn may you always hold 

A little of laughter, some sunshine so gay. 

Oh Little Beginner—May success come your way! 
—lIsabella Nent. 


Obituary 





H. J. SPICER 


On Wednesday, December 14th, news reached Edmonton 
that H. J. Spicer, for nearly twelve years Registrar of the 
Department, had passed away on the previous evening at 
Resthaven Sanitarium, near Victoria, B. C. It was known 
that Mr. Spicer’s health had become so precarious that his 
physicians had recommended his retirement from active 
service in the Department. His official connection with the 
government service ceased at the end of October. On that 
occasion his associates in the departmental service presented 
him with an illuminated address and a purse of one hun- 
dred dollars, the latter sum to be expended on a trip to 
California. No one suspected but that rest and a less vig- 
orous climate.would result in a partial restoration of health 
at least. 

Howard James Spicer was born in Parrsboro, Nova 
Scotia, 1880, and educated in the schools of his native pro- 
vince and Dalhousie University. Before completing his Arts 
course he decided to train for the profession of accountancy. 
After a course in commercial college at Belleville, Ontario, 
he entered the employ of the Oxford Woolen Mills at Ox- 
ford, Nova Scotia. Having never been of robust health he 
was advised to try the drier climate of the west and he 
came to Alberta in 1908. After a course of training at the 
Calgary Normal School he entered upon a career of teach- 
ing which lasted for about eleven years. During this period 
he served as principal of schools at Strathmore and later 
as principal of Victoria and Sunalta schools in Calgary 
Early in his career in Calgary he was chosen as secretary 
of the Alberta Educational Association, the duties of which 
position he discharged most efficiently until his removal to 
Edmonton to enter the government service. 

In 1921 Mr. Spicer was appointed Registrar of the De- 
partment of Education and continued in this office until his 
retirement a few weeks ago. His work as Registrar brought 
him into contact with literally thousands of young people, 
both teachers and students, each year, and from the first 
he was regarded as one of the most competent and faithful 
of the government’s officials. His colleagues and superior 
officers in the Department speak most highly both of his 
services and of his personal worth and greatly regret his 
passing. 

Besides his interest in educational work, Mr. Spicer was 
actively associated with church work and was an elder of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Edmonton. “ 

In his passing, the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance and all 
friends of education in the province have lost a staunch 
friend and ally. During his active teaching days in Cal- 
gary he was a leader in all Alliance matters and his inter- 
est in the organization never wavered. If it be true that 
“It is required in Stewards that a man be found faithful’, 
H. J. Spicer acpuitted himself well. 
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Goral News 


BANFF 

The Banff Local of the A.T.A. has been meeting on the 
first Monday of each month. The Executive for the cur- 
rent year is as follows: President, Mr. Charles Becker; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Miss Trenna G. Hunter; Press Represent- 
ative, Miss Margaret Stanford. 

COLEMAN 

A meeting of the Coleman Local took place on December 
20th, 1932. 

To begin with the Programme Committee gave its outline 
for the months of January and February. For the January 
meeting it was decided to include community singing and 
vocal solos by Mr. Cousins as musical items; a continuation 
of first aid; a review of current events; a book review; 
and a call for suggestions for further programmes. In 
February, as well as First Aid and current events, the pro- 
gramme was to include as its principal item, a debate, to 
be arranged entirely by the men. : 

The main feature of the programme was the discussion 
of “Research in Education.” Miss Ethel Dunlop gave a 
paper on “Writing,” Mr. McDonald discussed “History,” 
Miss M. Dunlop “Grammar,” Mrs. Clifford gave an interest- 
ing account of “Reading”; Miss Yuill offered helpful and 
amusing information in “Spelling”; and Miss Powell gave a 
short talk on “Arithmetic.” 

All the papers served to arouse much interest and to bring 
up many questions, which, through lack of time, could not be 
answered. It was decided to set aside a period for discus- 
sion of these puestions at the next meeting. Every member, 
therefore, is eagerly awaiting January’s meeting, both to ex- 
press his own views, and to hear those of his friends. 

RAYMOND 

The Raymond Local of the A.T.A. has been re-organized 
for the current year under the following Executive: Presi- 
dent, J. O. Hicken; Vice President, Miss L. Riches; Past 
President, Miss M. Powne; Secretary-Treasurer, H. Dean 
Rolfson; Press Representative, Milo C. Vance. 

STRATHMORE 

The teachers of Strathmore have organized a Local Alli- 
ance with Mr. S. H. Crowther as President and Mr. W. R. 
Eyres as Secretary-Treasurer. Teachers of the vicinity who 
are interested are invited to get in touch with Mr. Eyres at 
Strathmore. 

STETTLER DISTRICT ASSOCIATION 

The teachers in the Stettler District will be pleased to 
learn that steps taken during the Fall Convention at Stettler 
have resulted in the formation of a District Association for 
that area. All teachers of the Inspectorate are invited to 
attend a meeting on Saturday, February 4th, next at Stet- 
tler. There will be a business session in the afternoon fol- 
lowed by a social evening. This meeting will be of special 
interest to all teachers in the vicinity and a large attendance 
is expected. 

VETERAN 

The Veteran Local held its organization meeting on Oc- 
tober 22nd at Leeds school. Mrs. E. Whitworth and Miss 
F. Leslie acted as hostesses. The following officers were 
elected: President; F. Milaney; Vice President, G. Flumer- 


felt; Secretary-Treasurer, J. Sundberg; Press Correspondent, 
R. Butterfield. 


This Local has now twelve members. At the November 
meeting held in Veteran, much Wit, Wisdom and “Whim- 
sicality” on “The Irish Question” was hurled at the attentive 
audience by R. Butterfield, ably assisted by R. Houglund and 
F. Milaney. Mr. Estabrook, teacher from Consort visited 
the meeting in order to obtain information on “How to Con- 


duct a Local”. He went home full of food and enthusiasm— 

the former supplied by two of the lady teachers and the 

latter by the ladies not assisting with the lunch. We, no 

doubt, will hear of a Local at Consort soon. 
WHEATLAND 

A meeting of the Wheatland Teachers’ Local was held 
in the Galahad School on Saturday, December 3rd. Four- 
teen teachers of Alliance, Galahad and surrounding districts 
were present. The association had for its guests Inspector 
Hay of Stettler, Mr.. Reilly of Forestburg staff and Mr. 
Taylor of the Galahad School Board. 

Miss Arrowsmith spoke on project work in the school. 
This-was followed by an interesting talk by Mr. Taylor. 
Mr. Reilly spoke on “American Schools” and Inspector Hay 
gave an interesting address on “Viewpoints of Education.” 
After the address the meeting adjourned to the Wheatland 
Hotel where a dainty lunch was served. 

WILLINGDON 

On November 10th Messrs. Tomyn and Richel of Zhoda 
school were the hosts of the A.T.A. Willingdon Local’s 
November meeting. Most of the business hour was spent 
in making final arrangements for the Oratorical Contest. 

The contest was held on November 18th in Willingdon. 
Seven young orators, representing six schools, competed 
with the two speakers from Willingdon, taking the first two 
honors. The handsome silver trophies were donated by Wm. 
Piedruchney of Willingdon and the 1.0.D.E. (Willingdon 
Branch). 

On December 9th the Local gathered at Shandro, with 
Miss P. A. Shandro and T. A. Shandro as teacher hosts. 
Here John T. Worbets of Willingdon gave an interesting 
talk on “History”? which was followed by a lengthy discus- 
sion. Thirty-two in all were present for the evening’s en- 
tertainment of business, dinner, songs, dancing and bridge. 

The next meeting will be held at Willingdon on January 
21st. 


NORMAL SCHOOL STUDENTS FORM 
ALLIANCE BRANCH 


Mr. John W. Barnett of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Alliance addressed the student body of the Ed- 
monton Normal School in the auditorium, on De- 
cember 20th last. Mr. R. W. Hedley acted as 
chairman and in a few well-chosen words intro- 
duced the speaker. Comparing teaching to other 
professions Mr. Barnett tried to show that there 
is more in a profession than just belonging to that 
form of Union which considers wages and work- 
ing hours only. The Teachers’ Alliance of Alberta 
has a membership of approximately 4,000 teach- 
ers and is not only the strongest organization of 
its kind in Canada, but on the North American 
continent. It has an executive which acts as the 
mouthpiece for all the teachers of the province. 
The Teachers’ Alliance, he said, not only helps 
the teachers collectively but stands behind each 
individual teacher. He cited examples of this. 

Before closing his address Mr. Barnett read 
part of the constitution which points out the regu- 
lations governing student-teachers as members. 
Mr. Hedley then gave over the meeting to the 
president of the Student Union. The meeting was 
opened for discussion and a motion was brought 
in that a local branch of the A.T.A. be formed in 
the Edmonton Normal School. The executive 
elected is: President, Mr. Frank Appleby; Vice- 
president, Miss Hannah Milner and Secretary, Mr. 
Anders Aalborg. The A.T.A. of the Edmonton 
Normal School will hold meetings and discuss mat- 
ters of interest. 


' 
' 
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OUR TEACHERS HELPS DEPARTMENT 


OUTLINES FOR FEBRUARY 
(Through the courtesy of the Calgary Public School Board) . 


GRADE I Reading 
Continue Canadian Primer. At least one other boook 
should be read by A Classes, and part of an extra one by 
B Classes. Stress thought-getting in all Silent Reading 
lessons. Phrase and sentence practice rather than too much 
word drill. 
Language 
Use three questions to secure three connected ideas in- 
stead of two. Try to secure less formal sentences, and 
suggest color words, easy phrases, etc. 
Correlate this subject for the next five months with 
Nature Study, Hygiene, Citizenship. 
Games: “I did’, “If I were—’. If I were a fairy, etc. 
Pictures: See Art Course. 
Dramatization: Plays related to citizenship, as, street 
car, postman, milkman, etc. 
Stories: Red Riding Hood; Dumpy the Pony; Little 
Grey Pony; Cinderella. 
Continue reproduction of stories. 
emorization 
The Whole Duty of Children; Robin Redbreast; Curly 
Locks; What does the Bee Do? 
Arithmetic 
Counting by 2’s to 20. Recognition of numbers to 50. 
Children should learn to write these during February. Num- 
bers before and after each number to 50. Formal teaching 
of combinations, separations. One more and one less. 
Doubles. Easy column adding. Grouping of 9, 10. 
ygiene 
General study of foods for children—healthful, unhealth- 
ful, foods for the teeth, breakfast, lunch, etc. 
Citizenship 
Politeness in speech and action. 
Nature Study 
Frost on the window pane; snowflake shapes. Weather 
calendar. Stories of winter conditions in other lands. 
GRADE Il Reading and Literature 
(a) Reading—(1) Little Hiawatha. (2) Gray and 
White. (8) The Country Mouse and the City Mouse. 
(4) The Lost Doll. (5) Hiawatha’s Brothers. (6) Sup- 
plementary Reader. 
(b) Literature and Memorization—(1) My Shadow. 
(2) Where Go the Boats. (3) A Good Play. 
(c) Stories for Telling—(1) Sleeping Beauty. (2) Peter 
an. 


Language 

A. Oral Topics—The Chinook Wind. A Birthday Party. 
My Best. Friend. Dogs I Know. 

B. Teach abbreviations Mr., Mrs., ft., yd. Teach—He 
doesn’t. 

C. Review ou, ow; oi, oy; ce, ge; dge (comes after a 
short vowel where ge is found after a long one). 

Citizenship 
First Week—Skating and sliding—necessary as exer- 
cise. Conduct if rink or slide is crowded. Warn children 
off rivers unless accompanied by elders. Coasting—be care- 
ful that others are not in the path of sleigh. Keep to side 
going uphill, ete. Change damp clothing on going into the 
ouse. 

Second Week—Care of books. Help teacher to repair 
those of the schoolroom. Use of library. Care of pictures, 
repair of seat work. . 

Third Week—Lines. Review of assembly and dismissal 
rules. Following captains’ directions. Order in hallways 
and cloakrooms. A lesson on being a good Captain. No 
shouting at the others, etc. 

Fourth Week—Behaviour on street cars an in stores, 
etc. Plenty of dramatization. Boys should raise hats and 
let girls precede them, etc. 

Arithmetic 

Teach addition and subtraction facts. 

Srey Oe eee weg 


TO rhoo® & SF HCO Nee ray ate. 

Column addition to 39 including. new endings. Give 
drill with groups of pupils finding difficulty. Inch, foot, 
yard—Practice in measuring. Continue use of 4 and 3}. 
Relate to numbers, foot, dozen, hour and dollar. Continue 
problem work, oral and blackboard. 

; Nature Study 
1. Hunting after moose, deer and fur bearing animals— 
stories of trapping—humane treatment of animals—use of 


pictures. 2. Fish in winter and stories of winter fishing. 
3. Study of heavens—bright stars at night—Milky Way, 
Northern Lights. 4. Cardinal points of compass—location 
of pupils’ homes and other points of direction. 
Physiology and Hygiene 

1st week: Booklets—Make a booklet on fruits. 

2nd week: Teeth and Care of Teeth. 

3rd week: Nails and Care of Nails. 

4th week: Hearing and Care of Ears. 
GRADE IIl Rading and Literature 

Silent—Saint Valentine. Pippa. 

Oral—He and She. The Child’s World. The Dog of 
Flanders. 

Story Telling—The Magic Mirror. 

Memory—The Arrow and the Song. Pippa’s Song. 

Dramatization—The Pied Piper of Hamelin. 


Language 

(a) Oral—Animals that Sleep all Winter; St. Valentine’s 
Day; A Bear Story; Our Baby. 

(b) Formal—Continue three original sentences on dis- 
cussed topic; A three-sentence letter a week. Teach: their, 
there; here, hear; to, too, two. 

(c) Vocabulary Building—Adding ing, as: (1) sing— 
singing; (2) write—writing; (3) trot—trotting. 

Citizenship 

(a) Making of Friends—Be yourself—stand fast for the 
right. You make friends and your friends make you). 
(b) Loyalty and Truth Telling—tell truth even though it 
results in unpleasant consequences. (c) Stories: 1. St. 
Valentine. 2. St. George and the Dragon. 3. Knights of 
the Round Table. 4. Story of Joseph. 

Arithmetic 

1. Emphasize rapidity in addition and subtraction. 
2. Counting by 9’s and 7’s. 38. Teach 8 times table (m. 
and d.) 4. Teach quart and pint. 5. Teach time telling in 
minute spaces. 

Nature Study 
ae Animal Stories see ‘‘Alberta School Magazine” for 
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Hygiene 
Care of the body—foods, cleanliness, water, sleep. 
GRADE IV Arithmetic 


Long Division with checks using two figures for divisor 
and five for dividend. Multiplication with checks. Teach: 
oz., lbs., cwts., tons. Give problems in same. 

Reading and Literature 

Silent Reading—Billy Topsail. Wreck of the Hesperus. 

Oral Reading—The Wind and the Moon. At School 
with Shakespeare. 

Literature—Little Brown Hands. Three Trees. 

Memory Work—tThe Tell-Tale. The Gypsy Song. 

Story—The Gorgon’s Head. 

Language 

A. Vocabulary lessons—Teach same words as different 
parts of speech. 

B. Practice in sentences beginning with: Was there, were 
there, is there, are there, etc. 

C. Use descriptive phrases in sentences. (a) A heavy 
peal of thunder. (b) The fragrance of the flowers. (c) The 
golden corn. 

Spelling 

Remaining 80 words in Course — Second Term List. 
Memory Work Spelling. 

History and Citizenship Talks 

Laws—Necessity for laws and rules. Our responsibility 
in obeying laws, in the home, at school, in the city. “In 
order to command, learn to obey.” 

St. Valentine’s Day. 

Manners—Behavior in public places. Respect towards 
poor and aged. 

Early Days in Alberta. 

Nature Study 

Animal Study—Rabbit (winter), bear; mountain goat. 

Bird Study—Screech owl, Whisky Jack (Canada Jay), 
Snowy owl. 


Hygiene 

Care of the body—cleanliness, bathing, hands—wash 
often, finger nails, teeth, pure soap, individual . towel, 
regular habits—sleeping, eating; respiration—through nose; 
clean desks, drinking an abundance of pure water—small 
puantities often. 
Geography 
The Dutch People. (1) The journey to Holland, etc. 
(2) Appearance of country—dykes, windmills, canals. 
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(3) Dress of people in rural areas. (4) Dutch homes; use 
of brick and tile. (5) Occupation of people—dairying, 
bulb growing, fishing. (6) The cheese market. (7) Games 
played by Dutch children. 

The Chinese: People who have lived more or less apart 
from the rest of the world. (1) Journey to China. 
(2) Life in a crowded river valley. (3) Interesting dress 
and customs. (4) Visit to a tea garden. (5) A chinese 
school. Games played by Chinese children. (6) Rhymes 
and oe enjoyed by Chinese children. 
GRADE V Reading and Literature 

Oral Reading—Moses at the Fair. 

Silent Reading—The Round-up. 

Literature—Moses at the Fair. 

Story Telling—The Wandering Jew. 

Memory Work 

Nixies—Pickthall. The Bugle Song — Fourth Reader. 
Children’s Song—Fourth Reader. Sands O’ Dee—Poems 
Every Child Should Know. Spaltt 

ing 


Remaining words in Cdidene esau term. Words from 
other subjects. 

Hygiene 

The Muscles—1. Muscle-building foods. 2. Importance 
of rest and deep breathing. 3. Sprains. 4. Disease germs 
attacking muscles. 5. Review. 

History 

Stories of settlement and pioneer life—E.g. Experiences 
of settlers who came to erica under thee patronage of 
Lord Selkirk and formed the Red River Settlement. 

Arithmetic 
1. Square Measure. 2. sv maa 
Geogra) 

1. Natural Regions. Survey Re yetiain: 2. Railroad Trip 
—Main Line C.P.R. Auto Trip—Medicine Hat to Crow’s 
Nest Pass. 

GRADE VI Reading and Literature 

Literature—Scene From William Tell. Memorization— 
Choice of: Kitchner. Extracts from Idylls of the King. 
Bless The Lord, Oh My Soul! Silent Reading—Burial of 
Moses. Canadians, Canadians That’s All. Oral Reading— 
Scene from William Tell. Bless The Lord. Story Telling 
—Galahad. 

Language 

A. Teach enlargement of sentences by phrases. 

B. Beautiful sentences—descriptive and narrative. 

(a) Describing Words—Suggested Exercises: 

(1) Sentences selecting them. (2)Fill in blanks with suit- 
able adjectives and adverbs. (3) Exercises 2 and 8, page 
77 of “Learning to Speak and Write.” Exercises 12, 13, 
14 and 15, page 79. Exercise 11, 12 and 13, page 83. 
Exercise 17, page 85. 

(b) Different degrees of sajectives and adverbs—Sug- 
gested Exercises: Pages 81 and 82 of “Learning to Speak 
and Write”’. 

History 

Joan d’Arc—Birth of national spirit seen in the maid’s 
great pity for the sufferings of France from the terrible 
scourge of the War. Sir Richard Whittington and William 
Caxton—Sir Richard Whittington—an example of the grow- 
ing influence of the merchant class. Progress of the Mech- 
anical Arts—Invention of printing—lIts introduction into 
Engiand by William Caxton, translator, writer, compiler, 
as well as printer. Books and readers begin to multiply, 
making another big change in the world. Review. 

Arithmetic 

Division of a fraction—(a) By a whole number. (b) By 

a fraction. (c) By a mixed number. 


Spelling 
65 words (a) 55 words—Second term—‘“diamond” to 
“separate”. (b) 10 words: “Demons” “none” to “seems”. 


Nature Study 

Heat. 

Geography 

(a) Comparison of provinces in regard to ts re- 
sources, industrial activities, trade and commerce. ( b) Con- 
ditions determining climate; comparison of temperature, 
rainfall, wind conditions of different regions of Canada. 
GRADE VII Grammar 

Parts of Speech (continued )— 

(1) Adjective: Definition. Uses: (a) Modifies the 
meaning of a Noun or Pronoun. (b) Completes the Pre- 
dicate. (2) Adverb: The name and use. E.g. An Adverb 
modifies the meaning of:—(a) A Verb. (b) ye Adjective. 
(c) Another Adverb. (3) Preposition: The name and use: 
ee a Phase. (b) Takes an Object. (c) Shows 
relation, 


Language 
1. Outlines for History, Geography or other regular 
subjects. 2. Essays based on these outlines. 3. Review 
prefixes and suffixes. See Course of Study, page 79. 
4. Synonyms. 
Arithmetic 
Percentage—Meaning, simple applications. 
Physiology and Hygiene 
How disease germs enter the body—(a) By means of 
the nose and throat—most diseases geain entrance here— 
tuberculosis, diphtheria, scarlet fever, measles, whooping 
cough, influenza, infantile paralysis, etc. (b) Through food 
and water—typhoid fever, dysentery. (c) Through the 
skin—ringworm, scabies, impetigo. (d) Through wounds 
Jrabies, tetanus (lock-jaw). (Pasteur). (e) Through the 
eye—pink eye, trachoma. (f) Through bites of insects— 
malaria, yellow-fever. (g) Pasteur. 
History and Civics 
Exploration in America. (a) Early Explorers. (b) 
Later Explorers. (c) Fur Trade—(1) Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. (2) North-West Company. (3) Hearne, etc. 
(d) Franklin, Amundsen. 
Agriculture 
Part 3 in Course of Studies—(Pages 102-112 in Text). 
Spelling 
(a) Complete Second Term Words. (b) Supplementary 
Words 31—“adventure” to “thirsty’’. 
GRADE VIII Reading and Literature 
A. The Ancient Mariner. B. The Last Fight of the 
Revenge. C. The Finding of Wisdom. D. Work. 
Grammar 
(1) Parsing to show: (a) Classification. (b) Function. 
(c) Inflection of words as used in the sentence. (2) Class- 
ification of sentences as to: (a) Form. (b) Structure. 
(3) Analysis of reasonably difficult sentences of any kind. 
Physiology and Hygiene 
Community and Home Hygiene—as per Course. Ref- 
erence: Section 1, Chapter IV, Citizenship. Board of 
Health—as per Course. Hospitals and Sanatoria—as per 
Course. See Section 3, Chapter IV, Citizenship. 
Arithmetic 
Applications of percentage; profit and loss; trade dis- 
count, commission; insurance. 
Geography 
February 15—March 15— British Empire in Africa. 


His 
Sections 8 and 9, aes ue of Studies. 


vic 
Balance of Section (a) al part of (a) Course of 
Studies. 


Classroom Gints | 


Grade 1—Nature Study—Snowflakes 


Those who have studied snowflakes say there are no 
two exactly alike in shape. Nearly all, however, are six 
pointed or hexagonal. Look up your “Geographic News 
Bulletin” for December.21, 1931. It contains some beauti- 
ful photographs of snow crystals. There is one whose six 
points look like six fern leaves, with a tiny star in the centre 
where the fern leaves join; there is another that resembles 
a bit of Irish crochet, with its six points projecting in three 
tiny leaves at each point beyond a six petalled scalloped 
flower; another resembles a spider’s web, although a rather 
solidly built spider’s web. In this latter case the design 
does not emphasize the six points but the solid hexagonal 
shape: The little snowflakes get broken so easily and melt 
away so rapidly that it is hard to find an entirely perfect 
shape. I think it would help to draw pictures or show chil- 
dren the Geographic illustrations of three of the most 
markedly different forms and compare with them the im- 
perfect bits that they find. Perhaps Rose Fyleman’s snow- 
flake play in the “Eight little plays for children” would 
be appropriately acted by your grade III’s now. Then you 
would have sufficient background of idea for a little silent 
reading and composition work combined. Would you need 
to do some preliminary vocabulary work too in conjunc- 
tion with your blackboard drawing or your oral language? 

Exercise: Have the pupils copy the sentences and fill in 
the blanks from a given vocabulary. 
fern—star, feathers, chickens, spiders’. 

(1) A snowflake 2 kak with six points. 

(2) Some snowflakes look like........0...0.....2200...... webs. 

(3) Others have pretty......................- leaves, and some 
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(4) They are the white.................. that comes floating 

down from Mother Carey’s................-.. 
Grade III Composition 
Three original sentences on a discussed topic 

Perhaps in your school your time for oral discussion of 
topics is limited. Could you then make use of suggestions 
of the kind embodied in the following’ exercises? The first 
part of the exercise is designed to suggest and stimulate 
ideas, which would have formed a part of your object in 
an oral lesson. It will further serve as a guide or model 
for the written work to follow. The second part of the 
exercise assigns the written work, suggests further idea, 
aids vocabulary and spelling. 

Sun Flower Heads 

1. (1) I like sunflowers both in summer and winter. 
(2) Their big yellow heads are bright and showy in summer 
time. (38) They protect little baby plants from the winds. 
(4) Then in the winter all sorts of birds come to our sun- 
flower pile to eat the seeds. 

2. Write a story of sunflowers using three or four 
sentences. Would you like to use any of these words?— 
stalks, giant. protection, feed, field mice. Would you like 
to make your story tell about where you plant your sun- 


flowers, why you plant them there, and what you do with 


your sunflower seed in the winter time. 
“Our Baby” 

1. (1) Our little baby likes to sleep in his carriage in 
the sun. (2) He has just discovered his toes. (3) We 
call him Humpy because he humps himself up in the middle 
when he is very excited or very cross. 

2. Write three sentences about your baby. Pick the 
three most interesting of all the ideas you think of. Do 
you need any of these words?—rattle, woolen, chuckles, 
babbles, mischief, amuse. 

“The Master of the Bath” 

1. (1) One of the stories I like best is “The Master 
of the Bath”. (Mabel Marlowe). 2. The people of the stories 
are dwarfs, and Humpy, one of the dwarfs, is Master of the 
Bath. (3) The story tells about how the dwarfs got their 
backs washed every Saturday night, until it was found that 
one of the dwarfs had never had his back washed at all. 
(4) How do you suppose that*had happened? 

2. Write three sentences about a story you like. Can 
you put in a question that would make somebody else want 
to read your story? What mark do you put at the end of 
a question? 

Grade IV Geography—‘“The Chinese”’ 
Notes 

1. Life in a crowded river valley. E.g. The Yangtse 
River: Main Artery of Commerce, fertile lands in the val- 
ley—result more than one third of the population of China 
lives in this river basin. There are about five hundred 
people to a square mile. 

(a). Description of the river. 

As far as Hankow, about 600 miles inland, the flat 
river banks stretch away in great plains. The river itself 
is broad, muddy and yellow, the water quiet and sluggish. 
During the winter the plains are of the same yellow brown 
color as the river: in summer they are green with crops. 
Occasionally a single hill or mountain rises out of the plain 
and equally rarely an island out of the river. Above Han- 
kow the river narrows and the country rises gradually to- 
wards the mountains. The banks are more varied and inter- 
esting. Then the gorges begin. Grim rocky cliffs rise sheer 
from a madly rushing torrent “Anything that is drawn down 
into these sullen, gripping waters never rises.” 

(b) Cities on its banks. 

A city like Hankow is quite like any of our big railroad 
centres, except that its wharves and not its railroad yards 
are its centre. Bank and public buildings resemble ours. 
Down on the docks, coolies are at work unloading the boats 
as they come in. But along the banks of the river beyond 
this modern looking city are chinese dwellings of the poor 
nestled against the bank and propped on stilts. About the 
base of many of the solidly built towns these rickety stilt 
houses are to be found. “Then again you may see a real 
chinese city with pagodas and an ancient wall.” 

(c) The Village. 

“From time to time, a village slips past, a village that 
is yellow-brown also, for most of the houses are made of 
sun baked earth, like the Adobe houses” of the south-west 
of the United States. 

(d) The Countryside. 

In between lie the rice fields, planted as we would plant 
a garden, since the seeds are first sown in a bed of mud 
and then every little shoot is transplanted by hand into a 


flooded field. Because each field must be kept flooded, it 
is very flat, surrounded by a wall of mud, and the farmers 
must pump their water over their fields by means of a pad- 
dle wheel worked by foot power. Each chinaman of a row 
steps on a paddle as it comes around. 

(e) The River itself. 

Then, of course, there is an enormous number of people 
who live in their Sampans or small boats right on the river 
itself. Indeed, the river is alive with boats and people. 
There are the junks, the queer high-sterned Chinese boats 
with orange-brown.or yellow sails, which do most of the 
carrying trade of the river, the Sampans which carrw pas- 
sengers and goods from larger boats to the shore, the mod- 
ern western steamers built to meet western trade demands 
and the innumerable little fishing boats, with their cor- 
morant fishers tied to perches out from the side of the fish- 
ing boat by strings which are long enough to admit of the 
bird diving. Each cormorant wears a little straw collat 
which prevents his swallowing the larger fish, which are 
taken away from him, and a little fish fed him in its place. 

2. Interesting dress and customs. 

“The clothes seen in China today are all rather sombre 
in color, and very severe in effect.” 

The bright colored Mandarin coats which you may have 
seen are no longer worn by the Mandarins or officials. 

Differences from our own style of dress: 

The women wear trousers, the men wear long sleeves 
that cover their hands, and little black caps; instead of 
wearing wool during the winter the Chinese have clothes 
of silk and cotton as in summer, but with padding between 
two layers and as the weather gets colder, coat after coat 
is added, so that old and young look twice as big in the 
winter as in the summer. 

Interesting Customs. 

(1) Compare our street cars, autos, trains, etc., with 
the Canton chair. (Carried on poles by Chinese coolies), 
the ricksha, (run on two wheels, and pulled by a Chinese 
boy: invented by a missionary for his invalid wife and ad- 
opted by the Chinese) and the public conveyance for wo- 
men who can’t walk, because of their bound feet, (a sort 
of wheel-barrow with one great wheel and small projecting 
seats to either side, pushed by a coolie—most uncomfort- 
able), for speed, comfort, humanity. Chinese streets are 
often only five feet wide and in the countryside a road 
would be a waste of space. 

(2) The fear of devils plays a large part in Chinese 
lives. These devils are constantly waiting to do you a 
mischief and so must be warded off. When a house is on 
fire people gather with gongs and whistles to frighten away 
the fire devils. Incense annoys the devils so josh sticks 
are burned. Red frightens them, so red silk banners are 
hung from door ways and red lamps burn in front of shops. 

(8) The binding of feet among the upper class women, 
and long nails as a distinction between upper and lower 
class men. (If you were lower class and had to work these 
nails would be broken, so that it is a mark of distinction 
to be able to wear long nails. I believe at one time that 
little silver cases were worn to protect the nails. The cus- 
tom is now going out of fashion.) 

(4) When two Chinese meet they shake their own hands 
instead of one another’s. 

(5) At dinner parties they begin with fruit and sweets 
and end with soup and rice. 

(6) They begin to write at the upper right-hand corner 
of a piece of paper and work down. 

(7) Their idea of polite conversation is to open talk 
with personal questions, such as: How old are you? Where 
are you going? What are you going to do their? 

(8) The old custom of shaving a part of the head and 
leaving a pig tail or queue is going out of fashion. 

(9) While a Chinese gentleman would never consider 
taking his baby for an airing it is regarded as a proper 
think to do to take your bird for a walk. 

8. A visit to a tea garden. 

If we were to visit a Chinese tea garden we would prob- 
ably go up into the hill, because tea likes the hillsides. 
There we would find rows of an evergreen. shrub pruned 
down to four or five feet in height, and if in ‘flower, these 
hedges would be covered with a white or pinkish, slightly 
scented flower, which looks something like the wild rose. 
It will have taken these bushes five to ten years to mature. 
The tea plant is grown from seed which are sprouted in 
cold water, then planted. When the little plants are four 
or five inches high they are set out in their permanent rows 
four feet apart. When these little plants reach their matur- 
ity they will yield four crops a season. The pickers carry 
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big baskets hanging from their shoulders and pick only the 
little buds and newest leaves. The fresher the leaves the 
better the quality of the tea. In the big tea plantations 
their is modern machinery to dry, roll and pack the leaves, 
but if the garden belongs to a small farmer the leaves will 
probably be rolled by hand to bring out the oil to the sur- 
face (I suppose, so that it will dry more readily), then 
dried in the sun and packed into baskets by being trodden 
down by bare feet. Sometimes it is scented by being ex- 
posed to the fresh blossoms to the sweet scented olive an 
other flowers. 

Suggestion for teaching. 

Start your lesson by having the children examine tea 
and tell you what they can about it from observation. 

Possible Questioning: 

(1) As you look at tea now, it seems very dry, chippy 
stuff. Do you suppose it was always so? What would 
you guess it came from? What makes you think so? What 
would you suppose had been done to it to make it look like 
this? Why would they do that? Where does tea come 
from? How do you know? Etc. 

4.A Chinese School. 


“There are many modern chinese schools not unlike our 
own, but you would be amused if you would visit one of 
the old fashioned schools that still exist in the big cities.” 
The first thing that would make you wonder as you ap- 
proach the school would be the terrific din issuing from it. 
The reason is that each school is kept by one “private gentle- 
man”, and his pupils therefore, no matter what the stage 
of their education, are all in the one room. So far, that 
is just as we find it in one of our own rural schools. There 
is nothing so very different about that. But the Chinese 
teacher feels that the only way of being certain that a boy 
is working while he hears another recite his lesson, is to 
have each pupil study out loud. As a consequence, in order 
to hear himself think, the Chinese boy “studies” loudly 
enough to drown his neighbor’s voice and because it. is 
taken for granted that the more noise he makes the better 
work he is doing, yelling is regarded with great favor. So 
now, you are somewhat prepared for what you meet inside 
the school. In the upper right hand corner of the hall, 
open on one side to the court yard sits his majesty, the 
school teacher. On his square wooden table you will find 
writing materials, consisting of brushes, India ink, and 
slate inkwells. After a little water is poured in these ink- 
wells, a cake of ink is rubbed in it untill it reaches the right 
thickness. On the teacher’s table also lies a wooden ruler 
and a rattan stick. The ruler comes into most frequent use 
as the teacher whacks the pupil over the head who forgets 
his recitation. School opens at 6 o’clock in the morning 
when each pupil in turn recites his reading lesson to the 
teacher. If he recites successfully and escapes the ruler 
he returns to his writing lesson which is a laborious copying 
of the difficult Chinese characters. Now it is 10 o’clock 
and time to go home for breakfast. At eleven o’clock re- 
assembles until 1, when there is another hour allowed for 
lunch. At four o’clock school closes for the day—a day 
spent in the study of language, literature and writing for 
the first five or six years; afterwards essay and poetry 
writing are added. There is no mathematics or science 
taught. School is in session daily for the whole seven days 
of the week, but there is a month of holidaying at the time 
of the New Year festival. 

5. Games played by Chinese children. 

There is no active physical exercise indulged in by the 
children such as baseball or football. 

_ (1) Kiteflying is the great national pastime, indulged 
in by old and young alike. Kites: ll sizes; some six or 
seven feet from wing to wing; a dragon kite shown in Bur- 
ton Holmes’ Travel Stories is two hundred and forty feet 
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long. Construction—Bamboo frames covered with rice 
paper, a bow at the top, strung with reed makes a very 
melodious sound when the kite is flying. Decoration—The 
kites are painted with human faces, or as dragons or birds. 
The bigger kites repuire two or three men to hold them 
when they have caught the wind. ‘When the kite gets a- 
mong the clouds, a paper butterfly, beautifully colored is 
fastened on the cord and the wind sends it up with a whizz- 
ing sound to the kite itself. But when it touches the kite 
the butterfly wings come together and down it returns, by 
its own weight, bringing a message from the skies and its 
graceful approach is watched breathlessly.” Kites’s Day 
in Ooctober is a great national holiday. Everybody then 
flies a kite and “the fun consists in making the kites fight 
—in entangling them and cutting one another’s strings by 
sudden jerks.” 

(2) Kicking the Shuttlecock—Something like our bad- 
minton games, but not played with racquets. 

(3) Penny Guessing—One side of a Chinese coin is 
stamped with the Emperor’s reign in which it was minted. 
The game is to guess the name of the reign when the coin 
is turned upside down. 

(4) Dominoes— Played by men and women as well as 
children. 

(5) Cricket fighting—(Setting crickets to fight one 


-another). F 


6. Rhymes and stories enjoyed by Chinese children. 
(1) The Chinese children have rhymes and rhyme games 
like our “Mother Goose”. The following translations are 
by Prof. Isaac Taylor Headland of Peking University. 

Mixed 

Just outside my door, I heard someone say, 

A man bit a dog in a dangerous way; 

Such message I ne’er for a moment could stand, 

So I took up the door, I opened my hand, 

I snatched up the dog, I should say double quick, 

And threw him with all my force at a brick; 

The brick—I’m afraid you will not understand— 

I find in a moment had bitten my hand; 

I mounted a chair, on a horse I was borne, 

I blew on a drum, and I beat on a horn. 


I want some thread, 
Both green and red; 
I want a needle long; 
I want some strands 
For ankle bands 

To give to Mrs. Wong. 


(2) Stories. 


“The children of the Flowery Kingdom, like most other 
children, love best of all to listen to the telling of stories. 
There are wonderful stories in the Chinese, fables and fairy 
stories, tales of dragons and foxes that turn into human 
beings, tales of devils and ghosts and other spookey things. 
The children are never so happy as when they sit around 
the fire with their grandmother, on a cold winter evening, 
with the lights burning low, while she tells them wonder- 
ful stories that make the chills run down their spines. They 
love, too, the professional story tellers who sit in a corner 
of the market places telling tales, and passing the hat at 
the most exciting moment. ‘Everybody contributes so 
that the tale can go on.” 

Quotations from “Here, There and Everywhere’”’.— 
Lord Frederick Hamilton, re the use of the Rice Fields when 
the Rice Crop is Harvested. (The quotation is descriptive 
of the Canton river) “After the rice harvest these swampy 
fields are naturally full of fallen grain, and thrifty John 
Chinaman feeds immense flocks of ducks on the stubble 
of the paddy fields. The ducks are brought down by thous- 
ands in junks, and quack and gobble to their hearts’ con- 
tent in the fields all day, waddling back over a plank to 
their junks at night. At sunset, one of the most comical 
sights in the world can be witnessed. A Chinese boy comes 
ashore from each junk with a horn, which he blows as a 
signal to the ducks that bedtime has arrived. In his other 
hand the boy has a rattan cane, with which he administers 
a tremendous thrashing to the last ten ducks to arrive on 
board. As soon as the horn sounds, thousands of ducks 
start the maddest of Marathon races back to their respect- 
ive junks, which they never mistake, with such a quacking 
and gobbling and pushing of each other aside, as the ungain- 
ly fowls waddle along at the top of their speed as must be 
witnessed to be credited.’ 

NERVE 


_ In the old days, when doctors made up and sold prescrip- 
tions to their patients instead of sending them to the drug 
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store, a certain Doctor Fixem advertised for a delivery boy. 
Doctor Fixem liked his little joke, and he was quite a clever 
ventriloquist. In answer to his advertisement a number oi 
boys waited in his outer office, and he called them into his 
room one by one. 

Doctor Fixem questioned the first boy as to his name, 
age and education and then passed him a plate of porridge 
“Take the porridge and feed the poor fellow behind the door 
there,” he said, pointing to a corner of the room. The lad 
was a little surprised at such a command; much more sur- 
prised, apparently, when he opened the door, for with a yell 
he dropped the porridge on the floor and ran out of the 
room. The physician saw to it that he did not stop to reveal 
anything to the waiting crowd, and then called in the next 
applicant. After a few preliminaries, he said: “Just scrape 
that porridge back on to the plate. . Thank you. Now 
go and feed that poor fellow behind the door. He is very 
hungry.” The applicant opened the door and received a 
violent scare as he saw standing before him a grinning 
skeleton. But he had quite good courage, and though the 
spoon shook in his hand he managed to force a little porridge 
between the bony jaws. Then a hollow voice spoke from the 
skeleton: “It’s ... hot!’ That was too much for Num- 
ber Two. Spoon and plate fell from his trembling fingers, 
and he bolted out of the office. 


Number Three came in. He was a little fellow who gave 
his age as fourteen. It was evident from his small frame 
and ragged clothing that he came from a home of poverty, 
but Doctor Fixem was strongly attracted by his pleasant 
manner and cheerful face. The same questions were asked, 
and the same command was given. Little Tom scraped up 
the food—luckily the plate was enamelware—and advanced 
to the corner. There was no doubt about his surprise as he 
opened the door, but he shrugged his shoulders and offered 
the “poor fellow’ a spoonful of porridge. The hollow voice 
spoke from within the skeleton: “It’s... too... hot!’ 
Tommy emptied the spoon and struck the skeleton sharply 
over the skull with it. ‘‘Blow on it, Bonehead!” he cried. 

Needless to say, Doctor Fixem enjoyed a hearty laugh, 
and decided that a boy with Tommy’s good sense and cour- 
age was just the boy he wanted. 

History 
Experiences of the Settlers in the Red River Colony 


(Note to supplement the rather meagre material in the 
Wallace Text, based on Wood’s “The Red River Colony’’). 

(1) Reasons for Coming. Evictions of tenantry as men- 
tioned in ‘‘Wallace’”’, led Lord Selkirk to interest himself 
in this philanthropis movement of trying to find other homes 
for these homeless Highlanders. “Behind the evicted ten- 
antry were the sheep-walks; before them the open sea. Few 
herrings came to the net; the bannock meal was low; the 
tartan threadbare. In their utter hoplessness they listened 
to the good news which came of a land beyond the Atlantic 
where there was plenty and to spare.” 

(2) Lord Selkirk planned to secure the backing of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company in his enterprise of planting a High- 
land colony in the west, and to this end secured the con- 
trolling influence in about one-third of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company stock. (This alliance with the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany led to the enmity of the Northwest Company, who 

elieved too that the settlement would injure their trade.) 
The company bestowed on Lord Selkirk a huge piece of 
land 116,000 acres in the Red River for ten shillings. 

(3) Departure from Stormaway, the Hebrides, in the 
“Edward and Ann.” “Her grey sails were mottled with age 
and her rigging was loose and worn...On July 26 (1811) 
a favorable breeze bore the vessels (there were 2 other 
Hudson’s Bay Company boats) out to sea. There were now 
one hundred and five in the party. (The Nor’Westers 
secret agents had been at work among the earlier larger 
party and induced many not to go. Some left the boat so 
hurriedly that they left their effects behind them, and one 
man jumped overboard and simply swam until he was pick- 
ed up). As the vessels swept seaward many eyes were 
fastened sadly on the receding shore. The white houses of 
Stormaway loomed up directly across the dark waters of 
the bay. The hill which rose gloomily in the hackground 
was treeless and inky black. On the clean shingle lay the 
cod and herring, piled loose to catch the sun’s warm rays. 
The settlers remembered that they were perhaps scanning 
for the last time the rugged outline of that heather clad 
landscape, and their harts grew sick within them. Fore- 
land after foreland came into view and disappeared. Then 
all sight of land vanished.” 

(4) Winter on the Hudson Bay at York Factory. Spec- 
ial houses made to accommodate the new settlers. Fare 
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limited very largely to salt meat and scurvy set in. The 
cure that Captain Miles Macdonald, who was in charge of 
the party, prescribed was spruce bark tea—effective. There 
grew up groups and factions among a band of settlers who 
had really too little to do during the winter to keep their 
minds occupied. At New Year’s for example, the Orkney- 
men were celebrating their great national holiday and “have- 
ing a rollicking time in one of the cabins. But their en- 
thusiasm was quickly dampened by a party of Irish, who, 
having primed their courage with whiskey, set upon the 
merrymakers and created a scene of wild disorder.” In 
the heat of the melee three of the Orkeymen were badly 
beaten, and for a month their lives hung in the balance.” 


(5) The trip to the Red River. The only boats avail- 
able at York Factory—canoes—could not carry the settlers’ 
effects into the new colony and so stouter boats had to be 
built—a sort of punt or flat bottomed boat that had to be 
rowed. Four of these were made, and much the same dif- 
ficulty seems to have arisen as did when boats had to be 
made on Lake Bennett when the Klondykers of the trail 
of ’98 were going into the Yukon. Apparently making 
boards out of logs “by hand” is runious to the temper. 
The man on top of the log thinks he is doing all the pulling 
and the man below gets the sawdust in his eyes. 

Have the children take out their geographies and suggest 
the road that the settlers would take to reach the Red 
River. The route followed was: Hayes River, portage to 
Holy Lake. “It was with thankful hearts that they came 
to Holy Lake and caught sight of the trading post by its 
margin. Here was an ample reach of water, reminding the 
Highlanders of a loch of far away Scotland. When the 
wind died down, Holy Lake was like a giant mirror. Look- 
ing into its quiet waters, the voyagers saw great fish swim- 
ming swiftly”. From Oxford House overland to the head- 
waters of the Nelson, to Norway House. “At this time Nor- 
way House was the centre of the great fur-bearing region. 
The colonists found it strongly entrenched in a rock basin 
and astir with life’.—Lake Winnipeg—‘“‘Soon were moving 
slowly down its low-lying eastern shore. Here they had 
their first glimpes of the prairie country, with its green 
carpet of grass. Out from the water’s edge grew tall, lank 
reeds, the lurking place of snipe and sandpiper. Doubt- 
less in the brief night-watches, they listened to the shrill 
cry of the restless lynx, or heard the yapping howl of the 
timber wolf a he slunk away among the copses. But pre- 
sently the boats were gliding in through the sand-choked 
outlet of the Red River, and they were on their last stage 
of their journey. Some 40 miles upstream from its mouth 
the Red River bends sharply towards the east, forming what 
is known as Point Douglas in the present city of Winnipeg. 
Having toiled around the point, the colonists. pushed their 
boats to the muddy shore.” (August 30, 1812). 

(6) First Winters at Fort Daer. To secure sufficient 
provisions for the winter the colonists had to follow the 
buffalo to the upland plateaux where the snowfall was 
light and the buffalo could easily scratch through to the 
prairie grasses. Temporary shelters were erected here (Fort 
Daer at the junction of the Red and the Pembina Rivers) 
and the colonists passed a second and third winter in the 
new country under very trying circumstances. 

Their homes were cold, inconvenient and uncomfortable. 
They did, however, have plenty of buffalo meat, the first 
winter. The buffalo were so curious and unsuspicious that 
they would come ‘right up to the palisade fence of the en- 
campment. But during the second winter the snow lay 
in such heavy drifts that the buffalo had wandered to other 
feeding grounds. When the spring came the colonists were 
starved and their clothes were worn to shreds. 

(7) The attacks of the Nor’Westers: But the most ser- 
ious difficulty that the colonists had to face was the hostil- 
ity of the Nor’West-Trading Company. Duncan Cameron 
and Alexander Macdonnell were the two men entrusted by 
the Nor’West Traders with the task of destroying the Red 
River Colony. “By fair means or foul” (Macdonnell’s own 
words) ‘‘Alexander Macdonnell -proceeded to his winter 
quarters at Fort Qu’Appelle, on the river of the same name 
which emptied into the upper Assiniboine. Duncan Cameron 
made his appearance with considerable pomp and circum- 
stance at Fort Gibraltar.” (Just below the Red River Col- 
ony). 

Duncan Cameron at Gibraltar (a) Could speak Gaelic 
and went among the Red River settlers as a comrade, in- 
vited them to his house, treated them with the most studied 
kindness, lavished good food on them to try to make them 
feel the want of their own circumstances; kept chatting a- 
bout the danger of Indian attack and finally suggested that 
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if they would only throw themselves on the mercy of the 
Nor’ West Company the Company would locate them in other 
very much more attractive parts of Canada. Bribes of 
a year’s provisions, 200 acres of land and even of money 
were offered. A number of the settlers joined Cameron 
at Fort Gibraltar. 

(b) With the aid of one or two of the discontented set- 
tlers Cameron then secured the few pieces of significant 
artillery that the colony possessed. 

(c) He tried to persuade the Indians to attack the colony 
but in-this was unsuccessful. “i 

(d) Went so far as to attack the colony himself, when 
shots were fired at several of the colonists. He then gave 
out that his object was to secure the Governor, Miles Mac- 
donnell and that in the case of his giving himself up, the 
colonists would be unmolested. So Governor Macdonnell 
surrendered himself—and promptly Cameron issued an edict 
that the settlers must evacuate their homes! The majority 
of the settlers decided to obey. Forty or fifty only remain- 
ed in the colony. 

Alexander Macdonnell: Now it came Alexander Macdon- 
nell’s turn and with a troop of half breeds he rode down on 
the colony—or what remained of it, determined to wipe it 
out entirely. Then the settlers remembered an old Hud- 
son’s Bay Company cannon which they hauled to the Smithy 
and there fed the cannon cart chains chopped into sections. 
This was something the half-breeds hadn’t looked for; their 
courage failed them and they galloped out of range. But 
the remnant of the settlers were now convinced that life in 
the colony was impossible, and took temporary refuse near 
Norway House, leaving only one colonist “the noble Hugh 
McLean” and three Hudson’s Bay Company men with the 
cannon in the Smithy. Macdonnell burned and pillaged the 
settlement but did not manage to drive the sturdy four 
from the stronghold. “By day and by night these men were 
forced to keep watch and ward. Whenever the Bois Brutes 
drew near the ‘chain shot’ drove them hurriedly to cover. 
At length the enemy withdrew and McLeod and his com- 
rades walked out to survey the scene of desolation.” 

John McLeod: (One of the four left in thte colony). 
“John McLeod was a man of faith. He expected that Lord 
Selkirk’s colony would soon be again firmly on its feet; and 
he was not to be disappointed.” A new band of 70 settlers 
arrived from Kildonan in October. In the meantime John 
McLeod, practically single-handed, kept the colony alive. 
During the settler’s absence he watchfully husbanded the 
precious crops (There was a harvest of 1500 bushels) built 
fences, cut and stacked the mature hay, had selected a 
site for the governor’s house, which he had begun (It was 
to be a two-story building). 

Seven Oaks: But the trouble with the half-breeds who 
were constantly being stirred to attack by the Nor’ Westers 
was not by any means over. A letter from Macdonnell to 
Cameron, March 1816 reads “A storm is gathering in the 
north, ready to burst on the rascals (the colonists) who de- 
serve it; little do they know their situation. The New Nat- 
ion (the half-breeds) under their leaders are coming for- 
ward to clear this native soil of intruders and assassins; it 
is to be hoped we come off with flying colors”. But the col- 
onists were not so wholly oblivious of the danger and had 
instituted a regular watch at Fort Douglas to guard against 
a surprise attack. 

“About 5 o’clock on the afternoon of June 19,1816, a 
boy who was stationed in the watch-house of the fort ¢ried 
out that he saw a party of half breeds approaching. ‘We 
must go to meet the people’, said Governor Semple, ‘Let 
twenty men follow me.’ The Nor’Westers had concealed 
themselves behind a clump of trees. As Semple approached 
they galloped out, extended their line into a half-moon for- 
mation and bore down to meet him. They were dressed as 
Indian warriors and painted in hideous fashion. The force 
was well eqquipped with guns, knives, bows and arrows, 
and spears . . . The Nor’Weters now began to bring the 
two ends of their line together, and soon Semple’s party 
was surrounded. The fact that their foe was now helpless 
did not keep the Nor’Westers from pouring in a destructive 
fire. Most of Semple’s men fell at the first volley. The 
few left standing pulled off their hats and begged for 
mercy . .. of the party which had left Fort Douglas with 
Governor Semple there were but six survivors .... The 
Nor’Westers had one man killed and one wounded.” The 
outcome of the massacre of The Seven Oaks was the second 
evacuation of the colony. 

But once again the colonists were banded together and 
brought back to their despoiled homes, with a good stiffen- 
ing back bone of settlers of another type, disbanded soldiers, 
— and tried in active service on many a battle 

ield”’. 
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1818: “In 1818 the grain and vegetable crops promised 
an abundant yield. In July, however when the time of 
harvest was approaching, the settlers experienced a calamity 
that brought poverty for the present and despair for the 
future. The sky was suddenly darkened by a great cloud 
of locusts, which had come from their breeding places in 
the far south-west. During a single night crops, gardens, 
and every green herb in the settlement had perished, with 
the exception of a few ears of barley, gleaned in the wo- 
men’s aprons. In the following year the plague reappeared, 
the insects came again, covering the ground so thickly that 
they ‘might be shovelled with a spade’. The stock of seed 
grain was now almost exhausted, and the colonists resolved 
to send an expedition to the Mississippi for a fresh supply. 
Two hundred and fifty bushels of grain were secured at 
Lord Selkirk’s expense and brought back on flat boats to 
the colony. Never since that time has there been a serious 
lack of seed on the Red River.” (1821—-2—Union of the 
two companies, the Hudson’s Bay Company and the Nor’ 
Westers. ). 

To the Teachers: The details here given are for the 
purpose of embroidering your stories sufficiently to make 
the whole character of the life of the settler as vivid and 
real as possible to the pupil. It is suggested that the children 
should be asked to recall all of it. The lessons will have 
to assume story form very largely, although before telling 
your tales the chidren might be asked to think themselves 
= some of the difficulties of life in a new colony would 

e. 
Grade VII— Agriculture 
: im Note on Rape to supplement the mention of it in the 
ext. 
Rape as an Annual Pasture Crop 

It is the common experience of stockmen that good past- 
ure is one of the best feeds for live stock Gains made 
on pasture are usually much cheaper and more rapid than 
those made in the feed lot; hence any forage crop improve- 
ment programme is not complete which does not take past- 
ure crops into consideration. 

Annual pastures are those which are grazed the same 
year in which they are seeded and usually consist of plants 
which live for one year only. In many cases they are used 
to supplement the more cheaply produced permanent past- 
ures but the labor involved in tillage and seeding increases 
the cost per acre and the cost per ton of the food produced. 

Rape is an excellent pasture for hogs, sheep and poultry 
and makes an excellent summer fallow substitute in districts 
where such a crop is useful. Four to five pounds of seed 
is sufficient for seeding in drills 80 inches apart while 8 
to 10 pounds are necessary if the seed is drilled or broad- 
cast the same as an ordinary grain crop. Rape grown at 
the Lacombe station is usually drilled like an ordinary grain 
crop early in May on spring ploughing. 

Rape is one of the most dependable of the annual past- 
ure crops grown. It should be borne in mind that it is a 
catch crop and is used to fill in when other pastures are 
inadequate, and that it gives best results when used in con- 
junction with other pastures or feeds. Annual pastures, be- 
cause of the green succulent nature of the herbage produced 
can never wholly replace permanent pasture.—G.E. DeLong, 
Dominion Experimental Station, Lacombe, Alberta, From 
“Seasonable Hints” from the Dominion Experimental Farms, 
Spring, 1931. 
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A HAPPY NEW YEAR TO ALL OUR READERS! 
The New Year 


He came to my desk with a quivering lip, 
The lesson was done. 

“Dear Teacher, I want a new leaf”, he said, 
“T have spoiled this one.” 

I took the leaf all stained and blotted 

And gave him a new one all unspotted, 
And into his sad eyes I smiled, 

“Do better now, my child.” 


I went to the Throne with a quivering heart, 
The old year was done. 
“Dear Master, I want a new leaf,” I said, 
“T have spoiled this one.” 
He took the leaf, so stained and blotted 
And gave me a new one all unspotted, 
And into my sad heart He smiled, 
“Do better now my child.” 
—Author Unknown. 


LET’S BE FAIR... A REAL GRIEVANCE 


Following the 1932 Convention a letter was re- 
ceived by the Secretary of this Association which 
read in part “While attending the Trustees’ Con- 
vention in Calgary I happened to notice a school 
trustee who did not attend as a delegate but was 
sent by the board of his district. I also noticed 
that he did not take part in the voting for the 
members of the Executive but voted on all resol- 
utions and made notes thereon, also subscribed 
for the magazine. Had he registered he would 
have had a delegate’s badge and would have tak- 
en part in the pool. In my opinion this sort of 
thing is pretty cheap and most unfair to the other 
trustees who have heavy expenses while he 
gets all the benefit and information of the Con- 


vention at our expense. Can’t something be done 
about it?” 

The complaint voiced above has foundation in 
fact. Every year a few, fortunately only a few, 
get away with the little trick of attending every 
session of the Convention without even paying 
a membership fee. It has never been the custom 
to ask for any credentials at the door of the Con- 
vention hall so these “visitors” are free to come 
and go. Another few pay the membership fee of 
the district but refuse to participate in the pool. 
Some of them live close at hand and would have 
to pay the same railway fare as those that live 
far off or it may be that they travel on a pass 
and so refuse to join the pool. Such persons 
are not given a badge by the pool committee 
of course, but have access to the Con- 
vention hall and all the benefits of the conven- 
tion. This is manifestly unfair. The Convention 
ruled years ago that all official delegates must 
pay the membership fee and participate in the 
pool. It may be necessary to hold closed sessions 
admitting only those wearing the official badge 
in order to enforce this ruling but such procedure 
would be humiliating to those overwhelming num- 
bers who fulfil the delegates’ requiremente to the 
letter. No district has the right to put its dele- 
gate in the embarassing position of having to 
say that he has been forbidden to pay his share. 
This happens every year and no one with any 
sense of honor should accept the office of dele- 
gate under those circumstances. 


Builders 
Isn’t it strange that Princes and Kings 
And clowns that caper in sawdust rings, 
And common folks like you and me 
Are Builders for Eternity? 


To each is given a bag of tools 

A shapeless mass and a book of rules, 

And each must make, ere life is flown 

A stumbling block or a stepping stone. 
—Selected. 
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ALL HAIL! LET’S GET TO-GETHER! 
A Convention Call 


The bellicose days have come with meadows 
brown and sear, the larder empty and the tax- 
gatherer here. So they of the urban culture and 
we of the rustic mind unite ourselves into various 
conventions to cuss and discuss the why and 
wherefore of “plans gang aft agley.” The writer 
has no desire to disparage in any way the service 
and benefit of any order or association for the 
free discussion of ways and means to a better end. 
At this time the writer is deeply impressed by this 
outstanding fact, that the annual Alberta School 
Trustees’ Association Convention is now in the 
offing and plans are maturing for this event in 


February. No other department of our institu- - 


tional life more enfolds and enwraps the citizen 
than does the educational. It is the highway of 
quacks and quackery, demagogues and their ilk; 
to put a design over, hook it up with some clever 
educational scheme, secure some titled academic 
to mouth it and you have an audience at hand 
ready to be gulled. This expression of our instit- 
utional life involves about all the interests and 
factors that make for human welfare and human 
perpetuity, if you will permit me to apply these 
terms, while wallowing in the pit of our own ad- 
versity. 

The state has constituted a legalized machine 
for the purpose of body snatching and about all 
that is left for the parents and home is the biolo- 
gical process. The mind and memory of the writer 
go back to the time when the right of the state to 
tax for educational purposes was seriously called 
in question. At that time both the thing taught and 
the method of teaching and the system of adminis- 
tration were in the hands and keeping of the local 
tax-paying community. Ihave no desire to return 
to that form of school management, but out of re- 
gard for the historical fact, love and affection for 
a worthy ancestry, I must defend them to the ex- 
tent of declaring that they determined, adjusted 
and settled more questions of national importance 
and world extent than the present generation has 
been able to grasp, let alone settle. In fact I de- 
sire to impress upon the citizen of to-day the di- 
vergence in local administration. Are you satis- 
fied with the remnant of democracy that now or- 
naments our attenuated citizenship? I have due 
regard for constituted authority but when it be- 
comes a fetid guardianship the time has arrived 
for the man with the hoe to get out of the furrow, 
take his eyes off the soil and clean out a lot of the 
official overhead that is eating the life out of the 


citizen of to-day. It is not necessary for 
me to recount the departmental academic 
absurdities of the last few years, but re- 


member when men of any type build in- 
stitutions, they build those institutions around 
the builders, that is to say, they build themselves 
into those institutions. Greed is an innate instinct 
in both party and politician, at all times to be 
circumscribed by a watchful and intelligent dem- 
ocracy. This can best be done by assemblying in 
public bodies and in free and open discussion ar- 
riving at a conclusion. Ata Trustees’ Convention 


we will discuss educational problems, local and 
general; grades, curriculum, school year, attend- 
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ance, teacher qualification, taxes, salaries, statutes 
without end. These are questions upon which 
anyone interested can and does form conclusions. 
Does Johnnie’s eternal welfare depend upon his 
achieving the 8th grade by the time he is 14 years 
of age? That he does so is pointed out as a 
great and glorious academic end and remember 
Johnnie is permitted to do this upon a 50% know- 
ledge of each and every grade. My rustic friend, 
do you want on your farm a Johnnie who is 50% 
efficient in his farm duties. Ifthe objective of the 
school room is thorough and efficient character 
development, is this to be obtained upon a 50% 
basis? Are the homes of this broad land of ours 
organized upon a 50% basis for truth, industry, 
integrity and all the factors that go to produce 
worthy and enduring characters? In no other 
line of pursuit can Johnnie get by on a 50% basis. 
Are you in favor of maintaining a ten months per 
year school to obtain this academic mimicry? To 
a little extent we have noticed Johnnie’s side of the 
issue, let us look at the parents’ place in this $14, 
050, 523.50 talkie. It is ours to furnish the raw 
material, feed, clothe, and house it and otherwise 
disport ourselves in harmony with that Gamaliel 
at whose feet we sit and receive the law and its 
penalty. Of course there is that little item of 
footing the bill. But after being told the “when, 
where” and the “how” it is of but little conse- 
quence. You will note the trifling sum mentioned 
above, this being the academic expense for 1931, 
not including normal or university costs. Will the 
“man with the hoe” please ruminate upon the 
following statistical items. 

The arrears of school taxes in rural districts for 
1927 amounted to $2,694,815.47. Arrears of taxes 
for all school districts was the sum of $4,825,341. 
22. Arrears of taxes in rural districts for the 
year 1930 were $4,306,693.13. Arrears of school 
taxes in all school districts in 1930 were $6,414, 
936.00. 

In 1913 total disbursements were $8,648,186.04 
for school purposes. The actual cost of operation 


for the same year was $3,211,542.71. In 1930 
total disbursements were $14,050,523.50. Actual 
cost of operation was $11,017,869.00. In 1913 


the average cost per pupil based on enrolment 
was $40.12. The same item in 1930 was $65.24, 
an increase of better than 62%. At this time 
Johnnie and the academic fade out of the scene. 
Now appears the “man with the hoe” and that 
friend of his that wraps him about even in the 
silence of time, the farm mortgage debt. The last 
census is the authority for these figures. 
Number of farmers in Alberta 92,408. Amount 
of debt $108,463,700. Farms mortgaged 34,305. 
Percentage of all farms 35.22%. Again we have 
owners, part owners arising by deeds of trust, 
judgments and liens which act as mortgages. 
These number 85,597. No figures are given for 
the amount of debt involved in these figures. The 
interest on the farm mortgage debt for one year 
at 8% amounts to $8,677,096. The average a- 
mount of each mortgage is $3,162. More than 
every third farm is under mortgage. These debts 
in connection with all others should be kept in 
mind and given full consideration when salaries 
of public servants are under discussion. Too long 
we have dwelt and figured in the realm of fancy 
and desire. In this struggle for existence, as on 
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the gory field of battle, the common man wins the 
victory. This is the reason there are so many of 
us. 

In the province there are 3,647 school districts. 
I presume that about one half are urban. Assur- 
edly the urban interests will be well represented 
at the coming Convention as they always are and 
by doing so they set a worthy example for rural 
interests. Never was there a time in our institu- 
tional life when the need of solving its problems 
was more pressing than now. We of the rural 
life must act in our own behalf as well as stand on 
guard for all interests. 

Send a delegate to this Convention well equip- 
ped to express your ideas and demands in this 
struggle for existence. You can not afford to 
miss it. 

Yours for a convention that will be noted for its 
prudence and good judgment. 

C. C. Reed. 


A GOOD MORNING CALL 


Up Away! 
There’s your day. 
Up Away. 


The still, untroubled forest stirs, 
The doves’ nests in the deep black firs 
Move and pulse and beat; 
Quivers of leaves like heat, 
Run down the birches’ boughs; 
One steady wind-blade ploughs 
A furrow in the lake; 
The small wild roses take 
Sudden warm blushes; all the sky 
Grows into blue—O sun come by. 
The forest breathes and waits: 
Birds call their mates: 
White flowers shake on stems: 
Lake ripples gleam like gems: 
Sun! Come by! 
You sleepy-eyed, leap up; let slip 
Warm dreams and make your lashes drip 
With quick cold water. Eat and pray 
Before the sun, and laugh, and say: 
God’s joy be with my world to-day. 
There is your day. 

Up! Away! 


—Fannie Sterns Davis. | 


ANNUAL CONVENTION ALBERTA SCHOOL 
TRUSTEES’ ASSOCIATION 


Masonic Temple, Edmonton, Alberta 
February list, 2nd, and 3rd, 1933 


PROGRAMME 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY Ist, 1933 
GENERAL SESSION 
8.00 Registration. 
9.00 “O Canada.” 
9.05 Invocation, Rev. Canon Pierce-Gouling, Rector, All Saints 
Cathedral. 
9.10 Address of Welcome, D. K. Knott, Mayor of Edmonton. 
9.20 Report of the Secretary-Treasurer, 
Report of the Editor of The Alberta School Trustees’ Magazine, 
Mrs. A. H. Rogers. 
Discussion. 
9.50 President's Address, T. O. King, Raymond. 
10.10 Appointment of Committees. 
10.20 Fraternal Greetings; Alberta Teachers’ Alliance. 
Alberta Association of Municipal Districts. 


10.40 Report of the Conference Committee, Dr. C. A. Staples, Stettler. 
Discussion. 

11.30 General Business. 

12.00 Adjourn. 





WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY. Ist, 1933 
GENERAL SESSION 
2,00 The Maple Leaf. 
2.10 Address; The Hon. Perren Baker, Minister of Education. 
Discussion. 
3.00 Adjourn to Sections. 
Rurat SEctTIon Ursan SECTION 


3.00 Election of Chairman. 3.00 Election of Chairman and Sec- 
3.05 Resolutions. retary. 
3.10 Addresses; A Simple, Effective 
Form of Technical Education 
for Grade IX. 
(a) For Boys, M. J. Hilton, Ed- 
monton Technical School. 
(b) For Girls, Miss A. E. Shear- 
er, King Edward School, Ed- 
monton, 
5.00 Adjourn. 5.00 Adjourn. 


THURSDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 2nd, 1933 
GENERAL SESSION 
9.00 “O Canada.” 
9.10 Report of the Insurance Committee, T. O. King. 
9.30 Election of President and First Vice-President. 
9.40 Greetings from the Red Cross, Mrs. M. H. Conquest. 
9.50 Election of Second Vice-President and two members of the 
Executive elected at large. 
10.10 Resolutions. 
12.00 Adjourn. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 2nd, 1933 
GENERAL SESSION 


2.00 “O Canada.” 

2.10 Address; The Problem of the High School, Dr. R. C. Wallace, 
President, University of Alberta. 

3.00 Adjourn to Sections. 


Rura. SEcTION Ursan SECTION 


3.00 Election of representatives 3.00 Election of representatives 
on the Executive. on the Executive. 

3.10 Address; High School In- 3.10 Address; The Administra- 
struction in the Rural tion of Schools in the Turn- 
School, J. H. Hutchison, er Valley Oil Fields, 
M.A., Inspector of Schools D. M. Sullivan, M. A., 


Discussion. Inspector of Schools. 
4,00 Resolutions. 
5.00 Adjourn. 5.00 Adjourn. 


THURSDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 2nd, 1933 
A banquet will be held in the Masonic Temple at 6.30 o'clock 
Tickets 50 cents. The Rev. Philip Duncan will be the after- 


dinner speaker and a number of Edmonton artists will sing. 


FRIDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 3rd, 1933 
Rurat SEctTIoN Ursan SECTION 
9.00 Resolutions. 9.00 Resolutions. 
11.00 Question Box, 10.00 Round-table discussion on 
Salaries. 


12.00 Adjourn. 12.00 Adjourn. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 3rd, 1933 
GENERAL SESSION 


2.00 Resolutions. 
4.00 Unfinished business. 
5.00 Adjourn. 

God Save the King. 


If so desired the Urban Section may meet Friday morning in- 
stead of attending the general session. j 


The Consolidated School Section and the Catholic School Sec- 
tion will meet at such times and places as may be announced 
by their representatives at the time of the Convention. 


N.B.—A competent Committee will sit for an hour or more each 
afternoon to meet delegates who have problems which are not 
of general interest to the Convention. 
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RESOLUTIONS FOR THE 1933 
CONVENTION 


As most of the annual school meetings have 
not yet been held only a few of the resolutions to 
come before the Convention have as yet been re- 
ceived, but the following are submitted for the 
consideration or school boards. 

Salaries 

WHEREAS: the minimum salary for school 
teachers is $840. per year; and 

WHEREAS in these times of depression this is 
causing a hardship on the tax payer; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the De- 
partment of Education be asked to abolish the 
minimum salary. 

Larch Tree S. D. No. 2759. 
Endorsed by the Wetaskiwin Inspectorate 
Trustees’ Association. 

WHEREAS: under present conditions in rural 
districts it is practically impossible for farmers 
to pay their taxes; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the mini- 
mum salary for teachers be reduced to $600 per 
annum. 

Burlington S.D. No. 2379. 

WHEREAS: the economic condition of the pro- 
vince has changed since the minimum salary of 
$840 was established by law; and 

WHEREAS: qualified teachers are offering to 
teach for less than the minimum salary ; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the De- 
partment of Education be urgently requested to 
write down the minimum salary from $840 to 
$700 per annum. 

Stettler Inspectorate Trustees’ Association 


Contracts 


WHEREAS: at the Trustees’ Convention assem- 
bled in Calgary in February, 1932, a resolution 
was passed asking the Department of Education 
to change the teachers’ contract from having only 
the month of June to ask for a teachers’ resigna- 
tion, back to the old system where either party 
to the agreement could give 30 days’ notice to the 
other party at any time; and 

WHEREAS: the necessary legislation was pas- 
sed at the 1932 session of the House but is not 
proclaimed ; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the AI- 
berta School Trustees’ Association now assembled 
ask the Government to have the said legislation 
proclaimed immediately. 

Larch Tree S.D. No. 2759. 
General 

RESOLVED that School Boards be permitted to 
arrange for an exchange of teachers for the mark- 
ing of examination papers in Grades eight and 
nine. 

Stettler Inspectorate Trustees’ Association 

RESOLVED: that the Government be required 
to have all legal cases involving school districts, 
where legal assistance is needed, handled by the 
Attorney General’s Department in so far as ad- 
vice and preparation of papers is concerned, with- 
out charge to the districts. 

Norbuck S.D. No. 455. 
Endorsed by the Wetaskiwin Inspectorate 
Trustees’ Association. 
RESOLVED: that where the Minister of Edu- 
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cation approves of any vacation other than the 
regular vacations, the payment of teachers’ salary 
for that vacation shall be automatically suspended 
(that is, no salary shall be paid for the vacation.) 
Norbuck S.D. No. 455. 
Endorsed by the Wetaskiwin Inspectorate 
Trustees’ Association. 


The following resolution passed by the Leth- 
bridge School Board will also come before the 
Convention as requested. 

WHEREAS: statistics and observation show 
that the use of tobacco and alcohol is rapidly 
increasing among the youth; and 

WHEREAS: the best authority is of the opinion 
that the above are injurious to the health and 
detrimental to the morals and intellectual develop- 
ment of the youth; and 

WHEREAS: it is the duty of all connected with 
the education of the youth to discourage the use 
of anything by the youth known to be detrimental 
to them; and 

WHEREAS: the teacher is recognized as hav- 
ing a great and lasting influence upon the charac- 
ter and habits of the youth under his supervision ; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: that this 
Board of School Trustees pledges itself, in making 
appointments to staff, to give preference to non- 
users of tobacco and alcohol, all other consider- 
ations being equal; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: that this school 
Board assist in discouraging the use of tobacco 
and alcohol by: 

(a) Arranging a course of lectures by a speci- 
ally qualified instructor, preferably a medical 
man, in all educational institutions under its con- 
trol, and require a satisfactory examination in 
these lectures on the ill effects of tobacco and 
alcohol upon the young; 

(b) Using its influence in having the students 
pledge themselves to desist from the use of to- 
bacco and alcohol during school hours, going to 
or from school, in school buildings, or on school 
grounds; 

(c) Soliciting the co-operation of all professors, 
teachers, inspectors, and all others actively engag- 
ed in the education of the young, in discouraging 
the use of tobacco and alcohol among the youth. 

THAT a copy of this resolution be forwarded 
to the Secretary of the Alberta School Trustees’ 


_ Association to be printed in The A.T.A. and Trus- 


tees’ Magazine, and also presented to the 1933 
Alberta School Trustees’ Convention meeting in 
Edmonton in February 1933. 

THAT a copy be forwarded to the Department 
of Education asking that the Department arrange 
a series of lectures as mentioned in clause (a) of 
this resolution in all Normal Schools of the pro- 
vince. 

Resolutions from the Convention of the Alberta 
Association of Municipal Districts. 

The following resolutions were considered by 
the above Association and have been forwarded 
to this Association with the request that the Trust- 
ees give their opinion thereon. 

School Requisitions 

WHEREAS: requisitions from school districts 
to the municipal councils are in some cases con- 
sidered by the councils exorbitant and demand 
the setting of a very high mill rate; and 


—_— Nearer TT 


re 
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WHEREAS: under the Municipal Districts Act, 
the councils are obliged to set a mill rate to cover 
these requisitions; and 

WHEREAS: there is nothing in the Municipal 
Districts Act, which allows the council of the 
municipal districts to ask the school trustees to 
meet the municipal council with a view to discus- 
sing the question of school expenditure; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: that this Con- 
vention ask the Legislature to amend the Municipal 
Districts Act by adding as clause 1 (a) to Section 
372, the following: 

“That the Municipal Councils receive a copy of 
the school requisitions set out in detail. That the 
municipal councils shall have the right to ask the 
trustees of any school district within their muni- 
cipal district whose requisition for any year ap- 
pears to be exorbitant, thus creating an excessive 
mill rate for that: particular school, to meet the 
council of the municipal district to discuss the 
question of school expenditures and reduction of 
same. And to this end the Executive of the Muni- 
cipal Districts’ Association be requested to confer 
with the Executive of the Alberta School Trus- 
tees’ Association. 

(The last sentence was added to the resolution 
as an amendment). 

2. Discounts vs. Penalties 

WHEREAS: in this province taxes are levied to 
which penalties are added if not paid before cer- 
tain dates, but it has been left to the taxpayer to 
pay when he saw fit, it being generally expected 
that the penalties would enforce collections with- 
out the added expense of a tax-collector; and 

WHEREAS: recent legislation giving a council 
the right to rebate penalties may prove detrimen- 
tal to collection of current taxes in future; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED; that the sys- 
tem of adding penalties for the non-payment of 
taxes in Alberta be abolished and that a system 
of discounts for payment of current taxes with 
interest on arrears be established and further that 
the discount for payment of current taxes be: 

(a) Ten percent if paid before July 1st. 

(b) Five per cent if paid after July 1st and be- 
fore December 16th. 

(c) Interest at the rate of eight per cent per 
annum, or any lesser amount charged on bank 
loans, be charged on taxes in arrears, such inter- 
est to be added annually to the taxes and become 
part thereof. 

AMENDMENT: 

(a) Eight per cent if paid before August ist. 

(b) Four per cent if paid after July 31st and 
prior to December 16th. 

3. Minimum Tax on Subdivision Lots 

WHEREAS: the Municipal Districts Act pro- 
vides a minimum tax on lots of 25 cents; and 

WHEREAS: this is deemed inadequate to offset 
the work entailed; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: that the min- 
imum tax on single lots be raised to 50 cents. 

4. Minimum Salary for Teachers 

WHEREAS: there are numerous teachers will- 
ing to accept lower salaries and considering the 
very low price of all farm products it is very 
probable that a great many taxes will not be paid; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: that this Con- 
vention favor the lowering of the minimum salary 
of teachers as provided for in the School Act from 
$840 to $600 per annum, 
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WINTER FIELD DAY AT ALAMEDA 
Contributed by T. H. Truscott 


The Alameda Town Schoo! held a very success- 
ful afternoon of sports and ice carnival in their 
municipal rink. 

The Trustees had appointed two of their num- 
ber to act as a sports’ committee to give leader- 
ship to all the school sports and athletic events 
during the current year and they opened the seas- 
on with this field day. 

It might help other school districts to know 
that it is not necessary to wait until summer time 
for a “Field Day” and a few suggestions along 
this line may be helpful. 

The committee first consulted the staff and se- 
cured their hearty approval before taking the lar- 
ger pupils in on the scheme. Needless to say all 
the pupils put up their hands when asked if they 
were in favor of it. 

The pupils were then instructed to select their 
curling skips, and the captains of their hockey 
teams. The net result of the pupils’ organizations 
produced ten curling rinks (boys and girls mixed), 
two senior boys’, two senior girls’, two intermed- 
iate boys’, and two junior boys’ hockey teams. 

The trustees’ committee then ca!led the citizens 
of the town to a meeting and ihe foliowing com- 
mittees were chosen: Curling, Hockey, Races, 
Carnival, Financial, Music, Decoration, Prizes, 
Programme and Refreshments. 

At one o’clock sharp the bonspiel commenced 
on two sheets of keen ice. Four members of the 
men’s curling club stayed on the ice throughout 
to act as referees and to see that the games were 
conducted in a proper manner. Four ends were 
played in each case except when there was a tie, 
then an extra end was played and there were 
several ties. The draw was so arranged that the 
final game would be played at 7 o’clock when the 
sports all started in earnest. Sharp at seven 
o’clock the evening sports got away with a junior 
hockey match and the final curling game. 

The rink was tastefully decorated, the band was 
playing and the kids were excited, Mama and 
Papa were there to see their little angels show the 
big ones how to do things and hear the class yells. 

Four hockey games were played but the playing 
periods were shortened up, a full list of races for 
all ages was run off. Best skating and costume 
competitions were run off between games. There 
was not an idle moment. The programme com- 
mittee did everything by the clock and everybody 
entered into the spirit of the evening. 

The hot dog stand did a barking business and 
at ten-thirty all was over except that the big boys 
and girls wanted a quiet skate to round out the 
afternoon. 

Forty-four inexpensive prizes were handed out 
and a silver collection was taken from adults at 
the gate. The success of the event was due to 
the organization and the working out of all the 
details by the respective committees who were ab- 
solute bosses of the jobs assigned to them. 

While this event was confined to the pupils of 
the town school, there is no reason why inter 
school ice sports and carnivals could not be ar- 
ranged successfully. 

—The School Trustee. 


One example is worth a thousand arguments. 
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WE BELIEVE IN CANADA 


Is it possible for anyone not to believe in Cana- 
da? 

During these recent hectic years Canada has 
been spotlighted in many major roles upon the 
international stage. In each instance she has 
earned the respect of the world. 

Fourteen years ago a myriad bugles sounded the 
glad anthem of peace over Flanders’ bloody arena. 
It marked the end of war. But it also marked the 
beginning of Canada’s new greatness. ; 

The Canadian Expeditionary Force had left in 
its wake a deathless trail of glory. Woven into 
its enduring texture were the golden threads of 
an indomitable spirit that refused to admit defeat. 

This same indomitable spirit of courage has 
been Canada’s priceless heritage—a birthright be- 
stowed on the mother country by her hero sons. 

Throughout the war this spirit concentrated all 
Canada’s bravest traditions in a single generation. 
But it found its finest expression during the diffi- 
cult days which followed peace. The eras of re- 
construction and of depression, which spelled Zezr 
and chaos for other nations of less rugged morale, 
merely emphasized the value of Canada’s great 
heritage. 

One cannot appraise Canada’s progress during 
these postwar years solely in terms of economic 
equations. Back of each achievement have been 
inspirations and aspirations shaped into being by 
the living will of her heroic dead. 

Canada is no longer a mere ribbon of population 
from coast to coast, numerically no larger than 
Great London. She rightly stands in the front 
rank of world powers. 

Canada is no longer a geographically vast ter- 
ritory isolated from the rest of the world. The 
substantial total of 44,620,736 persons crossed the 
border between Canada and the United States in 
1930, according to the Dominion Bureau of Stat- 
istics. 

Canada no longer ranks as a minor manufactur- 
ing unit in world markets. In 1930 she became 
second in importance as a manufacturing country 
in the British Empire. During the past twenty 
years the gross value of her manufactured pro- 
ducts has increased by the amazing total of $2, 
062,000,000. There are 24,020 plants in Canada 
employing 644,439 persons and representing a 
capital investment of $5,203,316,760. 

The sophisticated Canadian shopper need no 
longer gratify buying whims in Paris, London, or 
New York. Canadian department stores are rank- 
ed among the world’s greatest. In Toronto, a city 
of 631,000 population, the annual retail-store vol- 
ume reaches the astounding total of $400,000,000. 

Canada no longer confines her exports to a few 
commodities in limited markets. ‘At the end of 
1931 she held fifth position among all countries 
in volume of exports. Her products reach prac- 
tically every country on the face of the globe. 

Canada has become the source of envy and ad- 
miration in her honest, forthright methods of law 
enforcement. Her nonpolitical judiciary metes 
out justice swiftly and surely. And in her hall 
of fame are the glorious annals of the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police—the finest tradition serving 
any law-enforcement agency in the world. 


The foreign investor believes in Canada—be- 








lieves in her to the extent of over six billion dol- 
lars invested capital. The United States investor, 
in particular, believes in Canada to the extent of 
$3,726,745,000—almost two-thirds of the foreign 
investment in the Dominion. 

Canada’s accolade of complete acceptance as 
a ranking world power was bestowed at the Im- 
perial Economic Conference in Ottawa. Evidence 
of world-wide interest in the parley was indicated 
in the fact that over three miilion words in press 
dispatches were telegraphed and cabled to all 
parts of the world. 

Yes, we believe in Canada. Is it possible for 
anyone not to believe in Canada? 

—Liberty. 


CANADA 


(The following somewhat remarkable essay on 
Canada is the work of an English schoolboy of 16. 
The fact that it is unaided work is vouched for by 
his headmaster. The essay is a competitive one 
written after interest has been aroused in Cana- 
da by the exhibition at his school of Canadian 
films and lantern slides accompanied by lectures. 

These films and lantern slide lectures are a 
feature of the work of the Canadian Government 
Trade Publicity Office in Great Britain.) 

Canada and the Empire 

Many of the problems connected with the future 
industrial and commercial development of the 
Dominion of Canada hold great interest for the 
majority of the people of the United Kingdom, 
and for that matter, of the Empire at large. Per- 
haps the two most important of these problems 
are concerned with trade relations and emigra- 
tion, but there are many others which, from a 
national point of view, are almost equally import- 
ant. The giant strides which have been made in 
the political and other spheres have greatly chang- 
ed Canada’s relation to the Empire and to the 
world, and must have far-reaching national con- 
sequences. 

Its Progress 

Canada became British in 1763, shortly after 
Wolfe’s historic victory at Quebec, and was made 
a Dominion, the first in the Empire, in 1867. Since 
that date Canada has grown to be one of the most 
important units of the British Empire, and, al- 
though the statistics of the progress of the Domin- 
ion are almost beyond comprehension, it is only 
just beginning to show the world what it is cap- 
able of doing. 

Area of Canada and Names of Provinces 

When the Dominion was born, nearly sixty-five 
years ago, it was not divided into its present pro- 
vinces, the original group being made up of On- 
tario and Quebec, Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick. Now the Dominion consists of the four 
provinces above mentioned plus British Columbia, 
Prince Edward Island, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta. The area of the Dominion is rough- 
ly 3,700,00 square miles, this being slightly larger 
than the United States, and almost as large as 
Europe. For the benefit of lovers of statistics I 
might mention that this area is thirty times the 
size of Great Britain, and one-third of the whole 
of the British Empire. 

Division of Provinces 
The division of provinces, the nature of the 
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soil, and the resultant industries of each particu- 
. lar one is too lengthy a subject for an essay of 
this description, so I will endeavour to convey the 
main impressions gained from a journey from 
coast to coast. 

Firstly let us take the Maritimes (including as 
these do, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and 
New Brunswick) which, whilst having a large 
fishing industry, are particularly adapted to re- 
creation, there being excellent facilities for motor- 
ing, boating, and hunting, as well as fishing. Sec- 
ondly we have the St. Lawrence river and the 
Great Lakes reaching from the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence to the head of Lake Superior, a distance of 
two thousand miles, and one of the world’s great- 
est systems of interior waterways traversing East- 
ern Canada. Here again is-a combination of mag- 
nificent scenery and great possibilities in the 
way of industries. Next we come to the Lauren- 
tian Uplands, commonly known as Canada’s lake 
country. This forms a large horseshoe skirting 
Hudson Bay on all points except North. This 
combines a country of forest, hunting and fishing, 
and large areas which are as yet unexplored. As 
a holiday region the Prairies are less familiar, but, 
apart from their commercial side, they have an 
attractiveness of their own. On the Western 
side of Canada we have the mountains. To say 
that they cover a vast area conveys little so I must 
again resort to statistics and say that within their 
area twenty Switzerlands could be placed. Whilst 
they have all the attractions of the Swiss mount- 
ains they have in addition opportunities for hunt- 
ing big game which do not exist in the latter. 

National Parks 

Another thing one notices in the Western mount- 
ain area is the large amount of land set aside for 
the purpose of providing National Parks, there 
being roughly ten thousand square miles of park 
land placed at the disposal of the community by 
the Federal Government. There are many 
National Parks scattered all over the Dominion, 
and there are no less than seven in the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Climate 

Before going on to the industrial side of Cana- 
da I think I ought to say a few words about its 
climate. 

It is very difficult to give a general description 
of so large an area as the Dominion of Canada, 
but generally speaking the greater part of Canada 
is in the colder temperate zone, whilst Arctic con- 
ditions prevail in the North, and, in a few parts, 
notably Vancouver and Southern Ontario, the pro- 
ducts are those of a warmer temperate zone. In 
the main, however, the climate of Canada may be 
summed up in one word—‘“continental’’—but for 
more exacting readers I will divide it roughly into 
four types. They are; the valley and coastal type 
of British Columbia; the Prairie type; the Ontario 
and Quebec; the Maritime Provinces. 

Natural Resources 

It follows from the above that the natural re- 
sources of Canada are more like those of a contin- 
ent than a country, and I think I am right in say- 
ing that nowhere else in the world have the same 
number of people such enormous and undeveloped 
natural resources at their disposal. 

Agricultural Lands 

The natural resources of Canada consist mainly 

of agricultural lands, forests, fisheries, minerals, 
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water-powers, and fur-bearing animals. 
could deal fully with these but as space will not 
permit I will give a brief description of each in 
the order named. 

The whole business history of Canada includes 
no development of greater magnitude or deeper 
interest than in the rise of agriculture in the Pra- 
irie Provinces. In the Dominion there are over 
three hundred million acres which are capable 
of development for farming or grazing. Pasture 
land is rapidly becoming more important owing 
to the raising of live stock, which has made sub- 
stantial progress not only in point of numbers 
but by the improvement of breeding stock. 

The Maritime Provinces are noted for their 
fruit and vegetables, especially the apples of Nova 
Scotia and the oat and potato crop of Prince Ed- 
ward Island. Quebec and Ontario are mixed 
farming communities specialising in dairying, to- 
bacco, sheep, and fruit crops. In Manitoba, Sask- 
atchewan, and Alberta, the production of grain 
is of primary importance. Apple and other fruit 
crops are grown in British Columbia, and other 
numerous districts are devoted to general farming 
and market gardening. 

Forests 

Canada’s forest areas ;—firstly, the great con- 
iferous forests of the Rocky Mountains and Pacific 
Coast; secondly, the northern forest stretching in 
a wide curve from the Yukon north of the Great 
Lakes to Labrador; and thirdly, the forest extend- 
ing from Lake Huron through Southern Ontario 
and Quebec to New Brunswick and the Atlantic 
coast. Altogether the timber lands of the Domin- 
ion are estimated at 1,227,000 square miles, some 
of which is agricultural land. 

Fisheries 

At the present time there are about forty-six 
million dollars invested in the fishing industry. 
Canada’s Atlantic fishing grounds extend along a 
coast line of roughly five thousand miles and cover 
an area of about two hundred thousand square 
miles of pure sea water coming down from the 
Atlantic region. Other fishing grounds include 
the St. Lawrence river, the Great Lakes, Hudson 
Bay, and the Pacific coast, with its salmon fish- 
eries and shore line of seven thousand miles. 

Minerals 

The mineral deposits of Canada are numerous 
and varied and constitute one of its most import- 
ant resources. Canada has a coal reserve of about 
one million metric tons, eighty-five per cent of 
which is in Alberta. The Dominion comes second 
among the countries of the world in the produc- 
tion of natural gas, and looks like passing the 
United States in the production of gold. There 
are extensive oil fields in the Western Provinces. 
Also Canada has large reserves of nickel and 
asbestos. 

Waterpower 

Canada has a water area of 142,950 square 
miles (roughly speaking) which is distributed 
fairly evenly over the whole of the country, and 
provides an enormous amount of potential electric 
power. Water power has, up to the present, been 
chiefly used in the pulp and paper industry, in 
mining, and in the flour milling industries. This 
“‘white coal” as it is termed enables the chief man- 
ufacturing area of Canada, in Ontario and Quebec 
to “carry on” in the absence of indigenous avail- 
able supplies of coal. 


I wishI . 
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Furs 

In the northern and unsettled areas of Canada 
one of the chief resources is the fur-bearing ani- 
mals, whose skins are in great and increasing de- 
mand. The large uninhabited areas of Northern 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, and the North West 
Territories furnish subsistence for many of the 
most highly prized fur-bearing animals, such as 
the beaver, fox, fisher, marten, and others. 

Industrial Progress 

From the beginning of the present century, over 
and above the progress which has been made by 
many other countries, the industrial advance of 
Canada has been an exception. As can be read- 
ily seen Canada does not live by any one main act- 
ivity—by wheat growing for instance, or by lum- 
bering, or by fruit-farming, or by its fisheries. Its 
agriculture is many-sided in itself, but it cannot 
be considered alone, for Canada’s minerals and 
manufactures of all kinds produce much of its 
great and growing wealth. 

Pulp and Paper Industry 

I have dealt with most of the industries in the 
above paragraph on the subject of natural re- 
sources. There are, however, two important in- 
dustries which I did not deal with, and they are 
the pulp and paper industry and the lumbering 
industry. 

The potentialities of Canada’s many industries 
are admittedly great, but the one industry which 
has the most possibilities is undoubtedly that of 
the paper industry. It is Canada’s largest manu- 
facturing industry and adds yearly many millions 
of pounds to the Dominion’s favourable balance 
of trade abroad. It touches Canada’s commer- 
cial life at almost every point, and not only sup- 
ports thousands of people actually engaged in the 
woods and mills, but, as a consumer of other raw 
or manufactured products, it is a large contrib- 
utor to the support of other industries. Canada 
exports overy eighty per cent of its paper to the 
United States, which formerly ranked first in the 
production of paper. 

Lumbering 

Among the countries of the world Canada ranks 
third in the value of its forest resources. About 
eighty-five per cent of the soil is absolute forest 
unsuitable for agricultural development. Quebec 
has a larger area of timber available for use than 
any other province, and this is excluding Ungava, 
which has not yet been surveyed. Except in Nova 
Scotia ninety per cent of the forest land is the 
property of the Crown, and the lumber-men are 
granted cutting rights only. 

There has been an important recent develop- 
ment of trade in connection with the lumbering in- 
dustry between British Columbia and the Atlantic 
coast states via the Panama Canal. 
& Trade 

From an isolated and dependent community 
Canada has become a nation trading with all the 
more important countries of the world. During 
the last sixty years the Dominion of Canada has 
developed to such an extent that has not been 
surpassed by any other country. In volume of 
trade Canada now stands fifth among the nations, 
only Great Britain, the United States, Germany 
and France being larger. 

Business Aspects 

There are many attractive features in this con- 

nection not the least of which is the fact that it 
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is a new country with vast possibilities as yet un- 
developed. 

Whilst certain phases of this activity were clear- 
ly foreseen, others have been entirely unexpected 
for instance, the westward sweep of settlement of 
the Western Prairies was to some degree antici- 
pated, but few saw how this business side would 
be developed by such other events as the paper 
industry, the enormous use of hydro-electric 
power, and the development in its mineral wealth. 

The most impressive part of Canada’s business 
side is neither its physical features nor the wealth 
of its natural resources, but the diversity of its 
assets, and it may be said that every natural av- 
enue of economic advance is open to the Domin- 
ion. 

The Future of Canada 

As I have said above the business outlook for 
Canada seems most encouraging. It has in actual 
fact a rapidly increasing trade with Britain, and 
hopes of a better trade with the United States. 

The Dominion’s equipment for international de- 
velopment is excellent, and it has abundant room 
to receive the population which has been its great- 
est lack. The population of Canada, by the way, 
is somewhere around the ten million mark. The 
mass of the people are industrious, and the pro- 
ducing power of the Dominion is still increasing. 

Finally, there is the fact which I have endeav- 
oured to show, that the industries and the inclin- 
ations alike of the people of Canada point to close 
commercial and political consolidation with the 
mightly nation of which it forms a part. 


STRESSES CHARACTER BUILDING 

Malcolm MacBeth, Editor of the Milverton Sun 
and President of the Ontario Educational Asso- 
ciation, during the course of his address before 
the Margaret Avenue Home and School Club laid 
special stress on character building in schools. He 
reiterated the same opinion voiced at a meeting 
of the Trustees‘ and Ratepayers’ section of the 
O.E.A. last convention held in Toronto. On that 
occasion he said: 

“To teach children grammar, chemistry and a 
host of other involved subjects without teaching 
them the danger of passions, and appetites un- 
— is to omit the best training for citizen- 
ship.” 

The character phase of education cannot be 
emphasized enough, especially in these times when 
youth is beset with so many temptations tending 
to draw them from the straight and narrow path. 

The crowded curricula of our schools monopo- 
lize so much time that very often too little atten- 
tion is paid to the inculcation of sound morals, 
proper conduct in life and upright citizenship. 

Mr. MacBeth is performing invaluable service 
by keeping before the public the first principles 
of the right type of education. 

—Kitchener Record. 


It was an old man, Alexander Muir, who wrote 
one of the finest tributes to the loyalty and love 
of animal friends: 

“Oh! sure am I when I come to die, 

And through Death’s portals go, 

That the cats and dogs and the little white mice, 

And those birds I used to know, 

Will all come rushing to welcome me, 

Their friend of long ago!”—S. G. C. 
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GEO. H. VAN ALLEN, K.C. 


Barrister and Solicitor 


Suite 2, National Trust Building 
Edmonton, Alta. 


Solicitor for Alberta Teachers’ 
Alliance, Inc. 


MILK, CREAM and VELVET ICE CREAM 
CAKES - LOG ROLLS - DIXIES 
For all Occasions 
ASK FOR THE RAINBOW BRICK 


EDMONTON CITY DAIRY LIMITED 
Phone 25151 
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EDMONTON 


TORONTO + WINNIPEG + SASKATOON :; 


THERE IS A “BEST” IN 
EVERYTHING 


in cleaning service we see to it that THE 
EMPIRE maintains its well established 
reputation for being the best. 


Consult us regarding your cleaning and 
dyeing requirements 


Price Lists and Information Upon Request 


EMPIRE CLEANING AND DYEING CO. 
Limited 
“Reliable—That’s All” 
Plant: 902 Fourth Avenue West - Calgary 
Lranch: 234 Twelfth Avenue West - Calgary 
Phone M 7926 


Calgary’s Popular Priced Hotels 


HOTEL YORK 


Everything Newest—Rates, $2.00 and up. 
Coffee Shop—Best Food—Lowest Prices 


ALSO OPERATING 


HOTEL ST. REGIS 


FRED R. PHILLIPS, Manager, formerly of 
Empress Hotel 


RATES—$1.00 and up—Weekly and 
Monthly Rates 


fiigher Qualifications 


The ambitious teacher today has many 

opportunities to improve his or her acad- 

emic standing. Courses leading 

to the degree of Bachelor of 

Arts are offered through the 

Department of Extension of 

Queen’s University and in the 

#1 regular sessions of the Sum- 
mer School. 

The experience of over half a century in 
conducting extramural studies enables 
Queen’s University to offer a very great 
= to those seeking a cultural educa- 
ion. 


Besides a more profitable holiday can- 
not be spent anywhere than attending the 
seven weeks’ session of Queen’s Summer 
School at Kingston. 


For information write to the 
Director, Department of Extension 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 
KINGSTON, ONTARIO 





Resolved: WE WILL COMMENCE 
TO GROW RICH THIS YEAR 


Many people are already growing rich by means of Commercial Life Gold Bonds. These 
can be purchased by small monthly payments and the security is absolute. No stock crash can 
affect Commercial Life Gold Bonds. 


The Commercial Life is the only life insurance company with its Head Office in the Pro- 
vince of Alberta. 


We will be glad to send our Bond Sheet upon request. 


We will be glad to send a OMMER CIAL FE 
supply of blotters in response 
to the request of any teacher Assurance Company of Canada 


HEAD OFFICE — EDMONTON, CANADA 


Shakespeare Becomes a Pleasure 


Suppose Shakespeare, instead of being a bugbear to most of your pupils as it seems 
to be now, was a matter of real interest and would lead them into a real appreciation 
of literature. 

This is just the sort of thing the editors of The Ryerson Shakespeare have tried to 
accomplish in editing the serveral editions of the books below. Accordingly the 
usual scene headings and stage directions have been disregarded and in their place 
notes which give the source of each play, also on the Elizabethan theatre, studies of 
the leading characters and a general approach to each play are included. The fol- 
lowing plays, treated in this way, are available. Other titles in preparation. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM, MACBETH, By Ira Dilworth, M.A. 
By Elisabeth S. Colwell, Winnipeg. Principal Victoria High School. 


HAMLET, By Arthur L. Phelps, Wesley 
College, Winnipeg. THE TEMPEST, By R. A. Wilson, Ph.D., 


THE MERCHANT ‘OF VENICE, By G. University. of Saskatchewan. 
Fred McNally, M.A., Supervisor. of TWELFTH NIGHT, By E. C. Woodley, 
Schools, Department of Education, M.A., Department of Education, Quebec. 


Edmonton. ; 

5 HENRY IV, Part I, By B. C. Diltz, M.A. 

JULIUS CAESAR, By Adrian Macdonald, - . pg ES ; , P 
M.A., Peterborough Normal School. Ontario College of Education. 


AS YOU LIKE IT, By M. Maxwell Mac- RICHARD II, By H. D. Brund, Ph.D., 
Odrum, Ph.D., Queen’s University. Macdonald College, Quebec. 


Price, 40c. per play, postpaid. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 


Canada’s Pioneer Publisher - Toronto 2 Ont. 











